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FOUR  FACTORS  that  help  teeth  arc: 

f.  Right  h'ood  —  and  this  includes  milk. 

2.  (Shewing  Exercise  and  this  includes 
chewing  a  stick  of  gum  for  five  to  ten 
minutc-s  twice  a  day. 

3.  Keeping  Teeth  (dean  try  chewing 
gum  as  well  as  using  the  tiMith  brush. 

4.  Keeping  Teeth  in  Repair  —  by  lret|uent 
•’isits  to  the  dentist. 

'here  is  a  reason,  a  time  and  place  tor 
Shewing  Gum. 
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OF  t'  H  F  >11  I  N  i>  GUM  M  A  N  !•  F  A  C  T  U  R  F  R  ^ 
ROSIHANK.  STATEN  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 


unanimous  vote. . . 

THE  AMBASSADOR  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION 


‘HEL'PS  KZEP  TEST-H 
CLEAN  AND  STEONG 


m 


When  educatoFM  convene  at  Atlantic  City  for  their  meetings, 
there  is  always  a  iiopular  vote  oast  in  favor  of  the  Ambassador 
as  their  headquarters.  They  appreciate  the  exceiient  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  perfect  s(‘rvice.  Large  meeting  rooms,  ideal  lianquet 
facilities,  a  spacious  auditorium  and  the  convenient  location  make 
the  Aiiiliassador  the  iierfect  hotel  for  the  i>erfcH't  (‘onvention. 
Send  for  our  floor  plans  and  for  our  s|)ecial  convention  room  rates. 


IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 


Harold  E.  Baggs,  Convention  Manager 
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All  Records  Smashed ! 

THE  WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

Wins  Praise  and  Preference 
—  Orders  and  Re-orders 
—  in  Thousands  of  Schf>ols 

Last  year  we  urged  yon  to  **Iook  at  all 
three”  before  you  placed  your  dic¬ 
tionary  order.  This  year  we  say 
merely,  **Look  at  the  record”  in  your 
own  and  neighboring  schools. 

We  KNOW,  from  letters  of  praise 
received  every  day  from  teachers 
and  superintendents,  and  from  the 
orders  and  re-orders  which  are  pour¬ 
ing  in,  that  The  Winston  Simpufied 
Dictionabt  fob  Schools  is  what  we 
claim — the  best  dictionary  for 
school  use.  46,060  words  defined; 
1004  pages;  1729  illustrations;  10 
color  plates;  24  pages  of  colored 
maps.  Price,  only  $1.28. 

Just  Off  Press — 

Another  neu>  member  of  thie 
distinguished  tlictionary  family: 

THE  WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

SHORTER  EDITION 


The  New  Jeeset  Educational  Review  it  published  eight  timet  a  year— on  the  first 
of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association. 

Office  of  Publication,  Hudson  Dispatch,  400  38th  Street,  Union  City. 

The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00-$2.00  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  Rbvikw 
for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to 
non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  25c. 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

Editorial  and  General  Office  Association  Headquarters 

605  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  307  Stacy-Trent 

Telephone  Mitchell  2-1041  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

All  matter  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managing  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Differs  from  the  larger  book  only  in 
scope,  defining  in  identical  terms 
70%  of  the  entries  in  the  parent 
book.  1100  illustrations. 

Price,  only  $0.96. 


Flannow  to  indude  these  books  in  your 


The  JOHN  C.\ 

COMPANY 

I,CHICACoT  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS T SAN  FRANCISCO  1 
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THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC  |' 


ELEMENTARY  VOCAL  COURSE 

Typical  of  what  is  being  said  everywhere 

'The  children  are  delighted  with  the  songs  and  the  teachers  find  that 
the  whole  courae  lends  itself  well  to  correlation  with  the  rest  of  the 
curricalnm.” 

"All  the  teachers  say  that  the  children  have  become  much  more 
enthusiastic  and  have  made  greater  progress  than  when  any  other 
series  of  books  has  been  used.” 

"The  finest  in  music.” 

Whatever  your  music  needs,  see  the  new 
W orld  of  Music 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  to  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Among  Our  Spring  Publications: 


EASE  IN  SPEECH 

By  MARGARET  PAINTER. 

Modesto  {California)  High  School 

A  practical  preparation  for  high  school  pupils  for 
the  speech  occasions  to  be  met  in  everv’day  life — 
including  interviews,  conversation,  radio  speaking, 
panel  forums,  etc.  $1.64. 

MODERN  EVERYDAY  CHEMISTRY 

By  RALPH  E.  HORTON, 

Seward  Park  High  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  give  10th  year  pupils  a  general  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  that  will  contribute  to  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  they  live  in.  $1 .68. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 

A  ONE  YEAR  COURSE 

By  HARRIS.CRANDALL,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  F.  EUGENE  SEYMOUR, 
Supervisor  of  Mathematics,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Presents  those  principles  which  are  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  to  intelligent  living,  and  gives  a  happily 
balanced  view  of  the  entire  field  of  elementary 
mathematics  with  a  maximum  of  integration  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  $1.^. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


Liability  Bill 
Passes  Assembly 

PASSAGE  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
committee  substitute  for  Mr. 
Ward’s  teacher  liability  bill  (Assem¬ 
bly  Committee  Substitute  29),  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  DeVoe’s  minimum  salary 
legislation  ( Assembly  5 1 )  has  advanced 
to  second  reading  in  the  Senate  is  the 
latest  and  best  news  from  the  State 
Legislature. 

The  annual  appropriations  bill  was 
introduced  April  12,  and  contains  the 
usual  provision  for  the  state’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund,  to  be  paid  from  the  main 
stem  railroad  tax.  The  expected  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  main  stem  railroad  tax 
are  placed  at  $10,300,000  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  after  the  authorized  de¬ 
ductions  have  been  made,  the  balance 
for  state  aid  to  school  districts  is  placed 
in  the  appropriations  bill  at  only 
$126,124. 

Legislation  of  interest  introduced 
since  the  list  of  bills  in  the  April  Re¬ 
view  was  prepared  include  Senate  198, 
providing  for  the  fingerprinting  of 
school  children.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Durand.  Mr.  Pascoe  has  intro¬ 
duced  Assembly  506,  to  provide  the 
same  apportionment  for  teachers  in 
schools  offering  regular  courses  above 
the  twelfth  grade  as  is  now  made  in 
four-year  high  schools. 

Mr.  Loizeaux’s  Senate  198,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  apportionment  of  moneys 
to  the  Union  County  regional  high 
school  has  been  passed  and  delivered 
to  the  Governor,  as  has  been  Mrs. 
Donohue’s  Assembly  68,  reconveying 
to  Paterson  land  on  which  the  State 
had  planned  to  erect  a  normal  school. 


Send  Resolutions  Early 
Committee  Urges 

The  Resolutions  Committee  of 
the  Association  requests  that  all 
resolutions  to  be  considered  at  the 
Annual  Convention  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman,  Juliet  M.  Roche,  at  P. 
S.  No.  S4,  Jersey  City,  or  Head¬ 
quarters,  307  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  not  later  than  October 
8th. 

The  Committee  must  meet 
EARLY  so  that  resolutions  may 
be  approved,  combined,  or  pre¬ 
pared  in  time  for  printing  in  the 
November  REVIEW. 
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What  Price  Chaos? 

DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 
President 

^  I  ''he  topic  of  state  aid  for  education  has  been 
X  discussed  in  New  Jersey  for  the  last  three 
and  one-half  years.  Many  citizens,  however, 
still  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  “Yes,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  some  day.” 

Herewith  we  present  material  that  should  shock 
our  procrastinators.  The  following  figures  on 
the  present  hit-or-miss  system,  and  the  inequali¬ 
ties  which  result,  have  never  before  been  brought 
so  clearly  before  the  people  of  New  Jersey.* 

The  only  facts  that  could  be  more  impressive 
would  be  a  further  breakdown  by  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  since  county  figures  tend  to  level  off  the 
worst  spots  in  the  State  by  averaging  them  with 
the  more  fortunate  communities  in  the  same 
county.  The  county  figures  are  bad  enough, 
however,  to  demand  immediate  correction. 

Let  us  begin  with  per  pupil  expenditures. 
These  are  a  fair  measure  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  indicate  the  conditions  that  need 
correction,  even  though  they  may  not  show  the 
cause  or  cure. 

A  Cumberland  County  pupil  receives  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  costs  barely  half  as  much  as  that 
provided  in  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties.  His 
$65.20  education  a  year  cannot,  obviously,  com¬ 
pare  with  the  $116.06  education  in  Hudson 
County,  or  the  $114.32  of  Essex.  Cumberland 
County  faces,  in  addition,  transportation  problems 
of  which  our  urban  counties  know  nothing — an 
expenditure  needed  to  get  the  child  to  school  be¬ 
fore  the  education  process  can  even  begin.  This 
makes  more  meagre  the  opportunities  which 
await  him  when  he  does  arrive. 

Nor  is  the  Cumberland  child  alone  in  his 
educational  poverty.  Salem  education  is  limited 
by  a  $66.94  expenditure,  Hunterdon  by  $73.03, 
Gloucester  by  $74.92,  Warren  by  $77.07,  Bur¬ 
lington  by  $78.86  and  Camden  by  $79.57. 

One  has  not  far  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
discrepancies.  Let  us  take  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  in  these  counties  and  divide  them  by  the 
enrollment.  We  obtain  the  amount  of  assessed 
wealth  in  each  county  taxable  for  the  education 
of  each  child. 

The  differences  in  school  expenditures  are 
small  by  comparison.  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties 
have  more  than  $10,000  in  assessed  valuations 
behind  each  child  in  school.  Burlingtin,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Cumberland,  Hunterdon,  Warren  and  Salem 
Counties — do  their  names  sound  familiar? — have 
less  than  $4,000  taxable  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  poorest  of  these  counties  the  tax  rate 
must  be  four  times  as  high  to  raise  the  same 
amount  that  a  given  rate  will  raise  in  our  more 
fortunate  counties.  No  state  action  can  alter 
these  conditions.  We  cannot  take  up  the  as¬ 
sessed  wealth  of  one  county  and  set  it  down  in 
another.  We  can,  however,  insist  that  state 
money  shall  be  used  to  correct,  rather  than  to 
intensify,  these  inequalities. 

Is  it  being  so  used? 

No. 

(CoHtimitd  OH  Next  Pafe) 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 

By  McGuire 

These  new  books  supply  material  rich 
in  imagery  to  enable  the  child  to 
reconstruct  for  his  own  understanding 
the  life  of  mankind  during  the  world’s 
successive  civilizations.  History  is  un¬ 
folded  by  means  of  an  interesting  de¬ 
scriptive  narrative  divided  into  stories 
and  scenes.  The  style  is  simple  and 
colorful  In  quality,  in  dramatic  values, 
and  in  number,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  series  of  history  books  has  been 
so  well  equipped  with  illustrations. 
Mr.  George  M.  Richards  has  created 
pictorial  settings  for  the  subjects  of 
the  teat  that  will  win  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Al¬ 
most  every  illustration  is  a  dramatic 
scene.  The  titles  are:  GLIMPSES 
INTO  LONG  AGO;  A  BRAVE 
YOUNG  LAND;  A  FULL-GROWN 
NATION. 


THE  PROGRESS 
ARITHMETICS 

Basal  Text-Workbooks 
For  Grodes  3  to  8 

By  Boyer-Cheyney- White 

These  new  books  combine  in  a  single 
volume  /or  each  grade  all  the  essential 
featmes  of  a  vitalized  textbook  and 
a  complete  diagnostic  workbook. 
These  are  doing  books;  pupils  see, 
think,  study,  work — all  on  the  same 
page.  The  whole  is  worked  into  a 
unified  program.  The  vocabulary  has 
been  carefully  checked;  pupils  read 
the  books  easily.  Practice  and  drill 
materials  have  been  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  research 
studies  on  the  relative  difficulties  of 
combinations  and  operations.  Write 
for  information. 


THE 

MAKING  of  AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 

By  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard 

Here  at  last  is  the  high  school  history 
for  which  schools  have  been  asking. 

It  is  written  by  America’s  most  gifted 
historians  and  writers.  It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  study  of  the  whole  of  the 
American  heritage;  it  deals  with  cur¬ 
rent  issues  and  relates  them  to  the 
present  and  the  past.  As  might  be 
expected  of  the  Beards  it  possesses 
a  charming,  simple  style,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  wealth  of  interesting, 
handsome  pictures,  many  available  for 
the  first  time.  Every  high  school  in 
the  country  should  be  equipped  with 
a  supply  of  this  inspired  book.  Write 
for  further  information. 

Junior  Unit 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 

By  Canby  and  Others 

The  Junior  H^h  School  Unit  of  the 
six-book  high  school  course  is  now 
complete,  through  publication  of 
Junior  Book  Three.  This  unit  can 
now  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
books  of  the  Senior  series  to  meet 
every  type  of  high  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  two  or  three  year  Junior 
course  and  a  three  or  four  year  Sqnior 
course. 

NOTABLE  ' 
SHORT  STORIES 

By  McFarland 

A  skillful  selection  of  classical  and 
contemporary  short  stories,  accom¬ 
panied  by  brief  questions  and  exer¬ 
cise  And  short  biographical  sketches 
of  authors.  Twenty-three  excellent 
stories  for  junior  high  school  grades. 


The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
amount  of  state  aid  for  each  child  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  schools.  What  do  we 
find  ?  That  the  amount  of  state  school 
money  which  goes  to  a  Camden  child 
is*barely  one-third  of  the  state  money 
which  goes  to  Cape  May,  where  the 
need  for  it  is  slight.  A  Cumberland 
County  boy  or  girl  receives  $10  less 
a  year  of  state  money  than  an  Essex 
child. 

The  chart  as  a  whole  compares  state 
aid  for  each  child  with  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  education  as  measured  by  assessed 
valuations  taxable  for  school  support. 
A  study  of  it  indicates  that  some  few 
of  the  poorer  counties  are  obtaining 
some  small  measure  of  state  aid — that 
we  are  not  consistent  even  in  giving 
to  them  that  have. 

In  brief,  the  more  we  study  the 
facts  here  presented,  the  more  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  meaningless  and  indefensible 
chaos  in  the  present  distribution  of 
State  school  money. 

The  method  of  correcting  it  is  al¬ 
ready  on  our  statute  books — ^withheld 
from  operation  only  by  repeated  failure 
of  our  State  to  attack  its  tax  problems 
with  something  beside  meaningless  po¬ 
litical  slogans  and  indefinite  pledges. 

It  is  time  to  launch  an  immediate 
campaign  to  put  this  law  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

*The  data  on  which  this  article  ia  baaed 
wai  collected  by  the  Rzviiw  ataff. 


Pension  Answers 

Question :  Is  the  State  up  to  date 
with  its  payments  to  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund? 

Flash:  The  State  has  paid  an  addi¬ 
tional  $981,000  to  the  Fund. 

The  State  has  paid  a  total  of  $1,- 
901,287  of  the  four  and  a  half  million 
due  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Mcllroy,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  told  the  Review 
at  press  time  for  this  issue. 

No  payment  has  been  made  since 
January  and  Mr.  Mcllroy  reported 
that  a  further  amount  was  expected 
momentarily.  It  may  have  been  made 
by  the  time  this  Review  reaches  the 
schools.  Barring  this  payment,  the  State 
will  be  about  five  months  in  arrears 
as  of  May  1.  Tliis  fiscal  year  ends 
July  1;  .  . 

While  not  entirely  satisfactory,  this 
contrasts  favorably  to  the  condition  of 
the  Fund  a  year  ago.  At  that  time 
litigation  over  railroad  taxes  had  held 
up  payment  of  $3,791,192.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  this  amount  was  turned 
over  to  the  Fund  by  the  1936  Legis¬ 
lature  in  its  closing  days. 
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Senior  vs.  School  Yearbook 

A  Trenton  Experiment  and  the  Verdict 

By  ISABEL  HILL  and  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 
Trenton 


By  transforming  itself  from  a 
senior  yearbook  to  a  school  year¬ 
book  the  Junior  Four  Argus  (Trenton) 
increased  its  potential  buyers  from  800 
to  2200  and  cut  the  ground  from  under 
most  of  the  criticisms  which  are  leveled 
at  the  yearbook  as  an  educative  under¬ 
taking.  Although  still  a  senior  project, 
the  Argus  now  presents  (for  75  cents) 
a  unified  cross-section  of  the  school 
program  to  all  the  children,  and,  per¬ 
haps  as  important,  to  their  parents. 

By  so  doing,  the  yearbook,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writers,  justifies  itself. 

The  fact  remains  that  every  school 
project  has  had  in  recent  years  to  step 
under  the  microscope  for  evaluation. 
Equitable  appraisal  of  the  yearbook  has 
been  difficult  because  each  appraiser  has 
made  his  estimate  in  the  light  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  its  essential  purposes 
and  effects. 

Each  Seeks  Own  Values 
Thus  the  teacher  has  looked  for  the 
educative  values  inherent  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  the  formulation,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  yearbook.  The  pupil  has 
considered  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  permanent  record  of  his  school 
experiences.  And  the  layman  has  re¬ 
called  his  own  school  life  to  discover 
whether  in  those  early  days  his  school 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  a  yearbook 
as  a  supplement  to  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  skills.  If  by  chance  the 
layman  was  a  proprietor  of  a  business 
whose  advertising  was  solicited,  his 
viewpoint  wsR  influenced  by  another 
conditioning  factor. 

Few,  if  any,  yearbooks  can  emerge 
from  such  critical  evaluation  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  but  they  should 
not  be  required  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  varied  attacks  unless  their 
objectives  embrace  the  points  the  dif¬ 
ferent  examiners  emphasize.  The  year¬ 
book  staff  under  guidance  of  the  faculty 
adviser  must  adopt  a  set  of  purposes 
before  a  single  plan  is  made.  Then  the 
book  must  be  so  constructed  that  the 
educational  procedures  used,  the  or¬ 
ganization  employed,  and  the  activities 
pursued  lend  themselves  logically  and 
naturally  to  the  job  to  be  done.  The 
school  should  be  required  to  defend  the 
existence  of  the  yearbook  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  validity  of  these  objectives, 
and  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  year¬ 
book  has  accomplished  its  purposes. 


The  writers  believe  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  objectives  are  sufficiently  valid  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
construction  of  a  yearbook  may  be  predi¬ 
cated  : 

1-  The  yearbook  must  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  educational  experiences  val¬ 
uable  in  themselves  and  valuable  as 
practical  outgrowths  of  curricular 
learnings.  It  must  be  considered  and 
utilized  as  a  means  by  which  desirable 
and  already  accepted  knowledges  and 
skills  may  be  extended  and  raised  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection.  In  brief, 
it  must  make  the  same  demands  upon 
the  staff  member’s  scholastic  equipment, 
albeit  on  a  higher  level,  as  do,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  exercises  assigned  in  the 
English  class.  As  a  corrolary,  of  course, 
goes  the  assumption  that  it  must  be  an 
economical  and  efficient  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  improvement  desired. 

2.  The  yearbook  must  synthesize  and 
integrate  the  program  of  the  school. 
It  must  give  a  clear  picture  to  every 
reader  of  the  contribution  made  by  each 
department  and  activity  in  that  year 
to  the  central  educational  purpose  of 
the  school. 

A  good  yearbook  comerstoned  upon 
these  two  objectives  can  be  defended 
as  a  valuable  and  valid  activity  of  the 
school.  The  reader  will  notice  that  no 
claim  is  made  regarding  the  function 
of  the  book  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  the  business  man.  Nor  is  it  claimed 
that  all  books  are  worth  intrinsically 
the  amount  of  money  that  staffs  find 
themselves  obliged  to  ask  for  them. 

Cast  a  Factor 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  schools 
have  found  it  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  yearbook  because  of  its  great  cost. 
The  price  per  volume  is,  of  course, 
closely  related  to  the  circulation  figures. 
The  financial  outlay  required  for  the 
publication  of  200  books  is  nearly  as 
great  as  that  required  for  1,000  books, 
because  engraving  and  linotyping 
charges  are  fixed,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  copies  ordered.  To  increase 
the  circulation  figures,  and  thereby  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  for  the  individual  book. 
Junior  High  School  Number  Four,  of 
Trenton,  has  initiated  two  policies: 

It  publishes  a  school  yearbook 
rather  than  a  class  yearbook.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  2,200  children  rather  than 


8(X)  become  potential  buyers.  Although 
the  actual  publication  of  the  book  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  senior  class,  and  al¬ 
though  the  seniors  alone  are  honored 
with  individual  pictures,  every  home¬ 
room  class  and  every  activity,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  grade  level  of  its  members, 
are  pictured  and  given  adequate  cov¬ 
erage. 

2.  It  tries  to  place  the  book  within 
the  financial  reach  of  every  child,  by 
limiting  the  price  to  75  cents.  Even 
this  sum  would  be  prohibitive  in  many 
cases,  were  it  not  for  an  arrangement 
whereby,  by  merely  signing  their  names, 
children  can  turn  over  to  the  Argus 
account  the  75-cent  gymnasium  locker 
deposit  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  books  are  distributed  on  the 
day  locks  are  returned.  As  a  subscriber 
hands  in  his  lock,  he  is  given  a  yearbook. 
No  money  changes  hands. 

The  Oatcomes 

The  Junior  Four  Argus  has  been  in 
existence  eight  years.  During  that  time 
the  writers  have  had  opportimity  to 
observe  and  calculate  its  values  to  the 
school,  to  the  pupil,  and  to  the  parents. 
They  believe  that  from  the  yearbook 
have  accrued  the  following  outcomes: 

!•  It  has  given  a  small  select  group 
of  young  people  a  specialized  training 
suitable  to  their  interests  and  abilities. 
In  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  growth 
of  a  particular  group  of  children,  it 
parallels  the  function  of  the  ordiestra, 
the  basketball  team,  or  the  stamp-col¬ 
lecting  club.  The  more  activities, 
worthwhile  in  themselves,  in  a  school 
program,  the  greater  are  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  care  for  individual  difiFercnces 
in  pupils. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  school 
and  its  integrated  program  can  be  se¬ 
cured  more  adequately  by  children  and 
parents  from  a  well-constructed  year¬ 
book  than  from  any  other  source.  It 
might  be  argued  that  ordinarily  it  is  the 
only  activity  in  the  school  that  attempts 
to  coalesce  the  total  offering  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  way.  Many  of  the  present  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  school  come  from  men  and 
women  who  have  formerly  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  public  school  education. 
Their  attacks  too  often  are  based  on  an 
ignorance  of  the  function  of  the  varied 
activities  in  the  integrated  school  pro¬ 
gram.  The  yearbook  has  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  Interpreting  the  schools 
to  Its  readers.  As  long  as  schoolmen 
believe  that  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  objectives  on  the  part  of 
present  and  future  voters  will  induce 
support,  they  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  possibilities  offered  by  the  school 
yearbook. 

S*  A  good  yearbook,  like  every  other 
project  successfully  accomplished,  raises 
the  morale  of  both  staff  members  and 
other  students.  Morale  is  based  largely 
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upon  pridf  and  tried  confidence.  A 
commendable  yearbook,  published  as  a 
result  of  many  hours  of  intensive  work, 
helps  to  build,  upon  hard  labor,  the 
habit  of  success.  Children  ordinarily 
are  proud  of  their  school  and  of  them¬ 
selves  only  in  so  far  as  they  see  cause 
for  entertaining  the  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  yearbook  supplies  every  sub¬ 
scriber  with  an  inexpensive  record  of 
a  particular  portion  of  his  career.  Chil¬ 
dren  value  it  as  a  compendium  of  memo¬ 
ries  which  they  can  take  with  them  and 
live  again  in  future  hours.  To  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  in  the  writers’  ex¬ 
perience  the  yearbook  has  been  a  treas¬ 
ured  volume,  a  book  particularly  useful 
for  reference  and  retrospection. 

Criticisins. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  yearbooks 
as  a  class  because  each  yearbook  exhibits 
individual  traits  that  are  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
produced.  In  the  final  analysis  each 
annual  must  be  evaluated  as  a  unit. 
.Among  the  criticisms  directed  against 
particular  publications  arc  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

1-  The  content  is  of  the  literary  tt’pe 
—  student-created  essays,  stories,  and 
poems — whereas  the  main  purpose  of 
the  annual  should  be  to  present  a  year 
of  school  bistort'. 

2.  The  “senior  class”  ttiie  of  year¬ 
book.  by  its  very  nature,  is  certain  to 
result  in  the  presentation  of  an  unbal¬ 
anced  picture  of  the  school.  The  nar¬ 
rowed  scope  of  the  book  restricts  the 
value  as  a  means  of  st’nthesizing  and 
integrating  the  program  of  the  school. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  yearbook  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 
Some  students,  financially  unable  to 
purdiase  the  book,  are  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  lend  their 
support  to  the  project.  The  ideal  year¬ 
book  is  one  that  is  given  away  free.  For 
schools  where  the  circulation  is  neces¬ 
sarily  small,  the  publication  of  a  printed 
yearbook  is  inadvisable.  Schools  should 
consider  two  factors  related  to  cost  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  publication: 

a.  Is  the  subscription  list  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  staff  to  publish 
a  book  at  a  low  cost  ? 

b.  Is  the  subscription  list  sufficiently 
large  to  make  unnecessary  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  pressure  upon  any  stu¬ 
dent  to  buy  ? 

4.  Because  of  the  specialized  nature 
of  the  project,  much  teacher  guidance 
is  necessary.  This  cannot  be  considered 
a  disadvantage  if  the  guidance  is  wisely 
directed.  Pupils  working  under  the 
close  supervision  of  an  adviser  will 
learn  more,  and  will  learn  faster,  than 
if  left  to  cope  with  the  problem  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

5.  The  play  of  originality  is  restricted 


by  the  formal  set-up  of  the  yearbook. 
This  condition  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  secondary  school  yearbooks 
have  descended  from  colleges,  and  some¬ 
times  direct  attempts  have  been  made 
to  imitate  the  college  product.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  greatest  han¬ 
dicap  of  the  yearbook  is  this  very  lack 
of  originality.  New  ideas,  unusual 
themes,  and  novel  types  of  organiza¬ 
tion  are  sorely  needed.  Not  even  the 
newspaper  craves  the  workings  of  cre¬ 
ative  spirits  as  does  the  annual. 

6*  Students  are  not  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  purposes  of  the  school 
program  elements  to  enable  them  to 
construct  a  yearbook  that  will  picture 
clearly  the  contributions  made  by  each 
department  and  activity  to  the  central 
educational  purpose  of  the  school.  The 


in  session 
with  the 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  met  in 
Trenton  April  6.  It  authorized  the 
purchase  of  some  badly  needed  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Review  office. 


The  conference  of  the  World  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Education  Associations  in 
Tokyo  next  summer  was  discussed  by 
the  committee. 


Teacher  tenure  cases  and  other  legal 
problems,  including  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  West  New  York 
case,  received  detailed  consideration,  as 
well  as  some  legal  problems  that  may 
arise  next  year. 


The  Field  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  gather  data  on  plans  for  salary 
restoration  in  communities  throughout 
the  State  as  a  result  of  the  expiration 
of  the  emergency  salarv  legislation  on 

July  1. 


The  Committee  sent  congratulations 
to  the  Association  counsel,  Clifford  A. 
Baldwin,  on  his  appointment  to  a 
judgeship. 


The  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  Association  to  plan  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Horace  Mann  centennial. 

Mr.  Patrick  reported  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  situation,  and  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided  to  press  for  the  early  passage 


truth  of  this  statement  is  undeniable. 
Herein,  however,  lies  a  potential  field 
of  education  that  yearbook  staffs  might 
do  well  to  explore.  A  school  orienta¬ 
tion  course,  designed  to  give  staff  mem¬ 
bers  a  clear  conception  of  the  philosophy 
behind  each  activity,  could  very  profit¬ 
ably  be  given  before  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  yearbook  begins. 

Despite  the  grave  imperfections  found 
in  many  school  yearbooks,  the  writers 
believe  that  the  educative  value  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  annual  is  surpassed  by  few, 
if  any,  activities  in  the  high  school,  pro¬ 
vided  the  project  is  properly  conducted. 
It  is  probable  that  the  yearbook  will 
continue  in  popularity  so  long  as  school 
administrators  appreciate  its  value  as 
an  effective  medium  for  educating  pupils 
and  parents. 


in  the  Senate  of  the  minimum  salary 
legislation  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
liability  protection  measure. 


The  Secretary  was  directed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  use  of  the  Association’s 
name  in  advertising  a  particular  kind 
of  group  insurance,  and  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  such  use. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  and  associations  to  plan  for 
the  1937  Convention  Program  was  held 
in  Newark  on  April  16. 


How  To  Get  Help 
When  You  Need  It 

Approved  by  Executive  Committee, 
January  21,  1933 

1.  Every  case  must  first  be  presented 
to  the  Grievance  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  must  then  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reviewing  the  case  before 
financial  obligations  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  individual  or  indi¬ 
viduals  involved. 

2.  To  receive  assistance  from  the  As- 
s(x;iation  the  case  must  come  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Association  before  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  incurred. 

.1.  Assistance  cannot  be  granted  by  the 
Association  to  prosecute  or  defend 
a  case  unless  that  case  involves  a 
principle  under  the  Tenure  Act 
not  previously  adjudicated  or  a 
principle  previously  adjudicated  in 
favor  of  the  teachers. 
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LEROY  C.  HINKLE 


''America  The  Beautiful"  Given 
Own  Music  By  Dover  Teacher 


Grievances,  Redress  Croup 
To  Meet  May  14th 


LEROY  C.  HINKLE, 
Dover  teacher-com  poser 
of  the  song  below,  has 
copyrighted  his  com¬ 
position  bat  is  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  profit  financially 
from  it.  The  song  may 
be  reproduced  (with 
permission  from  Mr. 
Hinkle)  from  the  copy 
below.  Address  him  at 
the  Dover  High  School, 
Dover,  New  Jersey. 


'I'he  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  on  May  14  at 
7 :30  P.  M.  The  Committee  will  meet 
for  consultation  with  those  who  have 
matters  to  bring  before  it. 

If  documents  are  to  be  submitted, 
please  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  so  that  the  committee  may 
familiarize  itself  with  the  facts. 


A  SINGABLE,  original  tune  for  Kath¬ 
erine  Lee  Bates’  poem,  “America 
the  Beautiful,’’  has  been  composed  by 
LcRoy  C.  Hinkle,  New  Jerseyan-by- 
adoption  and  teacher  of  music  for  the 
last  five  years  at  the  Dover  High 
School.  There  is  no  generally  accepted 
song  written  specially  for  the  words. 

Usually  sung  to  the  hymn  “O 
Mother  Dear  Jerusalem,’’  the  song 
stumps  most  groups  because  it  leaves 
all  but  the  sopranos  stretching  for  the 
phrase,  “Above  the  fruited  plain,”  and 
the  following,  “America.”  (Try  it.) 
This  and  other  defects  in  matching 
words  and  the  hymn  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  ex-Hoosier  schoolmaster 
and  musician. 

An  organist  familiar  with  choral 
singing  problems,  Hinkle  got  the  idea 
for  the  song  when  the  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  offered  a  prize  for  new 
music  for  America  the  Beautiful.  The 
prize  seems  to  have  disappeared  into  the 
depression  past,  but  the  inspiration  to 
Hinkle  didn’t.  H  is  Dover  High 
School  pupils  have  been  singing  it  for 
several  years. 


Suecess  Is  Predicted 


Musicians  here  and  in  his  native 
Indiana  have  approved  the  song  so 
often  that  Hinkle  decided  to  launch  it 
for  general  inspection.  Says  Edward 
B.  Birge,  head  of  the  public  school 
music  department,  Indiana  University, 
“It  is  simple,  direct  and  tuneful,  with 
a  good  balance  between  unity  and 
variety.  It  lies  well  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  average  chorus  voice,  which 
makes  it  very  suitable  for  use  by  large 
groups.  The  technical  items  of  har¬ 
mony  and  part  writing  are  well  handled 
and  the  melody  sings  well.  It  ought  to 
be  a  successful  song.” 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


LbBut  C.  Hihklb 


KATHERI^I  LBB  BATBS 
JfiUStoso 


1.0  bcAU- ti-fal-for  5pa-cioiis  bkiw.  For  am-ber  vavasof  grain, 
a.  O  beau  -  ti-ful-for  pil- grim  faet,  Wbose  stem  im^paobioiwd  stroas 
a.  O  beau- ti-ful -for  pa- triut dream ,'niat  sees  b«-yundtba  3rMn, 


For  pur-  pie  moon-tain  maj  -  es-tws  A  -  boos  tne  fruit -ed  plain! 
A  tbor-ough-fare  for  free -dam beat  A  •  cross  the  wH-der-noael 
Thine  at  -  a-bas-ter  cit  •  ies  gleam, Un-dimowd  by  hu  •  man  tsani 


And  crown  thy  good  with  broth  -  er-hood  From 
1  ^ 


to_  ahin-  ing  aeal 


Cop^rigJU,  Z.  C. 


Best  Teachers  Use  ''Rod''  Least 
New  Jersey  Author  Finds 

NELLIE  M.  CAMPBELL 
Ciassboro 


An  investigation*  of  classroom  be¬ 
havior  problems  conducted  in 
eighty-three  elementary  school  class¬ 
rooms  in  southern  New  Jersey  indi¬ 
cates  that  teachers  use  punishment 
more  frequently  than  they  consider  de¬ 
sirable  ;  that  teachers  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  education  believe  treatment 
should  be  determined  by  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupil  after  real  causes  of 
the  disorder  have  been  ascertained  ;  and 
that  teachers  highly  successful  in  class¬ 
room  control  more  frequently  give 
definite  constructive  help  when  meet¬ 
ing  behavior  disorders  and  use  less  pun¬ 
ishment  than  other  teachers. 

The  study  of  the  teachers’  procedures 
in  managing  classroom  behavior  situa¬ 
tions  was  made  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  student  teaching  department, 
the  training  teachers,  and  the  student 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School  at  Glass- 
boro,  It  involved  2,762  children  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  first  through  the  sixth 
grade  in  rural,  village,  suburban,  and 
various  tj'pcs  of  city  school  districts.  A 
classroom  behavior  problem  in  the  study 
was  regarded  as  any  activity  that  was 
objectionable  to  a  social  group.  Only 
those  situations  were  considered  which 
the  teacher  recognized  and  attempted  in 
some  wa.  to  regulate  or  modify. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  studv 
to  analyze  or  to  evaluate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  forces  producing  the  prob¬ 
lem,  nor  to  determine  how  the  problem 
should  be  treated  in  the  light  of  such 
forces.  The  purpose  was  rather  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  picture  of  the  treatments  used 
by  teachers  in  meeting  classroom  be¬ 
havior  problems. 

Analysis  of  the  records  indicated  that 
all  of  the  teachers  use  punishment,  par¬ 
ticularly  scolding  and  threatening, 
more  frequently  than  they  consider  wise. 

This  discrepancy  between  treatment 
used  and  calm  judgment  regarding  the 
desirability  of  the  procedure  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  several  factors;  the  instinc¬ 
tive  tendency  to  remove  an  interfer¬ 
ence  ;  the  necessity  to  do  something 
quickly  in  a  complicated  situation  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  consider  remote  effects ; 
the  impulse  to  vield  to  the  expedient 
response;  the  failure  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  motives  and  drives,  and  the 
environmental  factors  responsible  for 
the  behavior ;  and  the  failure  to  con¬ 
sider  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  individual. 

The  practices  of  the  teachers  who 


were  considered  highly  successful  in 
obtaining  classroom  control  were  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  teachers  of 
average  success  to  determine  whether 
differences  existed  in  the  treatments 
which  might  account  for  the  varying 
degrees  of  success  in  classroom  control. 

In  classes  of  superior  teachers:  “.An 
unusually  high  degree  of  self-control  is 
evidenced  by  the  majority  of  the  class. 
The  teacher  secures  eager  cooperative 
response  from  the  children.  Social  re¬ 
lationships  are  established  and  main¬ 
tained.”  These  teachers  gave  definite 
constructive  help  when  meeting  class¬ 
room  disorders  more  frequently  than 
the  other  teachers.  They  used  less 
scolding,  threatening,  and  other  puni¬ 
tive  measures  but  more  frequent  reason¬ 
ing,  explanation  of  the  situation,  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  group,  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Average  teachers  had  classrooms  in 
which  “An  appreciable  amount  of  self- 
control  is  evidenced  by  many  of  the 
children.  They  probably  depend  upon 
the  teacher  for  leadership  and  control. 
She  secures  a  fair  degree  of  cooperative 
response  from  the  children.  Social  re¬ 
lationships  are  intermittently  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained.”  These  teach¬ 
ers  used  more  punishment,  particularly 
scolding,  than  the  other  teachers.  They 
often  “kept  children  in,”  and  used 
reasoning,  social  approval,  explanation, 
and  helpful  suggestions,  less  frequently 
than  others. 

A  questionnaire  was  constructed  to 
secure  an  evaluation  of  the  treatments. 
This  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  a 
sampling  of  the  teachers  participating 
in  the  study  and  to  56  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff  members  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  When 
filling  in  the  questionnaire,  the  teachers 
generally  chose  treatment  other  than 
punishment,  their  choices  closely  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  graduate  students 
in  education.  In  general  the  teachers’ 
choice  of  suggested  treatments  listed  in 
the  questionnaire  corresponded  more 
closely  to  the  choice  of  the  graduate 
students  than  to  the  teachers’  own  prac¬ 
tice  or  opinions  concerning  their  prac¬ 
tice. 

This  comment,  written  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  illustrates  the  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practice.  “A  con¬ 
fession.  I  have  used  all  of  the  things 
listed,  but  the  older  I  get  and  the  more 
experienced  I  become  the  more  con- 


\  inced  I  am  that  the  success  of  physical 
force,  censure,  and  overtime  is  not  last¬ 
ing.” 

In  general  the  comments  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  students  regarding  the  classroom 
behavior  problems  and  their  treatment 
reflected  wide  variation  of  opinion,  rang¬ 
ing  from  those  suggesting  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  palliative  measures  to  secure 
Individual  conformitv  to  those  recom¬ 
mending  drastic  changes  in  the  entire 
school  organization. 

The  survey  indicated  that  even 
though  present  practices  may  fail  to 
take  into  account  adequately  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  disorder  in  relation  to 
the  personal  development  of  the  child, 
classroom  teachers  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  education  believe  that  such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  desirable.  In  those  classrooms 
where  social  relationships  are  main¬ 
tained  to  a  high  degree,  the  evidence  in¬ 
dicated  that  classroom  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  exercise  skill  in  diagnosing  in¬ 
dividual  cases  and  in  adjusting  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupils.  These  teachers  apparently  se¬ 
cure  the  cooperation  of  the  pupils  by 
such  means  as  reasoning,  explaining, 
offering  suggestions,  and  appealing  to 
the  children  in  hehalf  of  the  group. 

Modern  psychology  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  determining  the  reasons 
for  undesirable  behavior  and  of  deal¬ 
ing  w’ith  basal  factors  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  curriculum,  the  class¬ 
room  organization,  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  classroom,  or  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
behavior  problem.  Moreover,  the 
cause  of  the  child’s  conduct  may  be  of  a 
more  individual  nature,  resulting  from 
his  physical  or  mental  resources  or  his 
emotional  and  social  experiences.  Cases 
of  this  type  require  careful  individual 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with 
the  assistance  of  experts  if  possible.  The 
information  obtained  will  suggest  to  the 
teacher  the  necessary  remedial  meas¬ 
ures. 

Changed  conditions  in  the  school  or 
outside  of  the  school,  involving  re-di- 
jection  of  a  child’s  energy,  and  re¬ 
education  of  the  individual,  result  in 
constructive  effects  on  personality  and 
in  emotional  adjustments  that  help  the 
child  to  face  social  situations  adequate¬ 
ly.  Such  a  procedure  in  solving  indi¬ 
vidual  maladjustment  would  help  to 
promote  the  mental  health  not  only  of 
problem  children  but  also  of  average 
children  in  the  classroom.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  when  directing  the 
behavior  of  children  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  undesirable  behavior,  and 
to  guide  the  child  to  a  more  satisfactory 
adjustment  rather  than  to  punish  him. 

•Campbell,  N.  M.,  T«eatmeht  OF  F-I.e- 
MENTARY  ClASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  PROBI.EMI. 
Contributions  to  F.duration,  No.  668.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publirations,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  191$. 
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Salaries  Rise  in  Nation 
But  Remain  Under  1931; 

N.  J.  Figures  Are  Listed 

Salariu  of  School  Emplotsbs,  1936- 
37.  Reiearch  Bulletin,  NEA,  Volume 
1$,  Number  2.  National  Education 
Asaodation,  1201  16th  St.,  Wathing- 
ton,  D.  C.  25  cents.  Bulk  prices  on  in¬ 
quiry. 

Median  salaries  for  teachers  in  the 
current  year  are  uniformly  up  in  the 
nation,  although  they  are  still  below 
the  1931  level,  this  biennial  survey  of 
the  National  Education  Association  re¬ 
veals.  The  upturn  began  from  the 
general  low  point  reached  in  1934-35. 
Superintendents  and  other  school  em¬ 
ployees  are  included  in  the  study  for 
the  first  time  since  1928-29. 

In  New  Jersey  cities  over  100,000  in 
population,  salaries  range  as  follows: 
Kindergarten,  $2,135;  Elementary, 
$1,975;  Junior  High,  $2,082;  Senior 
High,  $2,593. 

For  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000:  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  $2,025 ;  Elementary,  $1,984; 
Junior  High,  $2,320;  Senior  High, 
$2,429. 

For  cities  of  10,000  to  30,000:  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  Elementary,  $1,482; 
Junior  High,  $1,790;  Senior  High, 
$1,864. 

For  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000:  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  Elementary,  $1,448; 
Junior  High,  $1,705;  Senior  High, 
$1,855. 

For  cities  of  2,500  to  5,000:  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Elementary,  $1,375;  Junior 
High,  $1,489;  Senior  High,  $1,625. 

Rural  Supplement 

A  supplement  on  rural  salaries, 
gathered  from  the  various  state  de¬ 
partments  and  not  always  comparable, 
is  included.  New  Jersey’s  figures  are 
for  1935-36  and  the  definition  of  rural 
has  not  been  reported.  Rural  salaries, 
with  these  qualifications,  are ;  One-room 
rural  schools,  men,  $1,153;  women, 
$997.  Two- room  rural  schools,  men, 
$1,106;  and  women,  $1,093. 

The  only  individual  city  listings  yet 
available  are  for  those  over  100,000. 
Others  will  be  available  later.  Supple¬ 
mentary  data  may  be  obtained  by  local 
associations  doing  salary  studies.  For 
information  address  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C. 


Inclusive  statistics  on  city  school 
systems  will  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  is  now  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  30  cents.  The 
period  covered  is  1933-34. 


See  editorial,  *‘Slow,  But  Sure,”  Page  249 


Reorganization  Committee  To  Study 
Association  Minutes,  Officers 


Among  the  next  steps  planned  by 
L  the  Association’s  Reorganization 
Committee  at  its  second  meeting  were 
a  detailed  study  of  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  minutes  for  the  past  three  years,  as 
indicating  Association  policies  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  showing  what  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  deems  important.  This 
will  be  done  by  Miss  Edna  Wood’s  sub¬ 
committee.  Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin’s 
group  was  asked  to  start  studies  of  two 
problems,  the  functioning  of  local  and 
coimty  associations,  and  the  work  and 
activities  of  the  Association’s  officers 
and  committees. 

Many  questions  and  few  answers 
characterized  the  meeting  which  was 
held  in  Trenton  on  April  13.  Chair¬ 
men  of  two  sub-committees  reported 
on  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
developed  in  their  particular  fields,  and 
the  activities  of  sub-committees  were 
further  clarified. 

Name  Three  Probleau 

Out  of  a  general  survey  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  field  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann 
of  Madison,  Chairman  William  L. 
Fidler  drew  three  problems  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  thinking  of  the  committee. 

“How  broad,’’  he  asked  the  Conunit- 
tee,  “is  our  conception  of  Association 
service?  What  is  the  function  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association:  teacher 
welfare,  the  improvement  of  education¬ 
al  services,  or  both?’’  Members  of  the 
committee  were  urged  to  consider  the 
light  thrown  on  this  problem  by  “A 
National  Organization  for  Education,’’ 
recently  published  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission. 

“How  can  the  Association  best  in¬ 
tegrate  its  professional  and  its  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions?  Should  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Association  into  professional 
groups  (superintendents,  high  school 
principals,  secondary  teachers,  elemen¬ 
tary  principals,  classroom  teachers)  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  functions  professionally?  Is 
there  danger  that  this  might  develop 
into  a  caste  system  and  the  creation  of 


rival  groups?  Should  local  groups  af¬ 
filiate  into  county  organizations,  county 
organizations  join  to  form  the  state 
associations,  and  state  associations  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  national  organizadon 
of  teachers?  Should  the  process  by 
which,  under  President  Neulen,  local 
and  county  groups  have  been  called  in 
for  consultation  and  advice  be  left  to 
chance  and  the  wish  of  the  President?” 

The  third  problem  grew  out  of  the 
discussion  of  the  external  relationships 
of  the  Association.  “Should  the  Aaio- 
ciation  provide  for  continuous  contacts 
with  lay  organizations?”.  Dr.  Fidler 
asked.  Dr.  Wann  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  there  are  numy  other 
groups  within  the  state  working  in 
somewhat  the  same  area  that  teacher 
groups  operate.  “Too  often  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  these  groups  have  been  made 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  against 
something,  rather  than  for  something,” 
he  stated. 

Edna  Wood,  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  long-term  planning,  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  lengthy  list  of  potential  fields 
of  activity  for  the  Ass^ation.  Fun¬ 
damental,  she  felt,  was  the  need  for 
publicity,  especially  within  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “The  material  is  in  the  R«- 
VI  Ew,”  she  stated,  “but  we  need  more 
teacher  interest  in  reading  it.”  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Rsviiw  mi^t  have 
more  professional  material  than  it  does. 

Many  Suggesti— ■ 

Other  possible  Association  problems 
noted  were  permanent,  continuing  re¬ 
search  ;  concern  with  teacher  training 
and  in-service  training ;  attitude  toward 
social  problems;  the  protection  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups ;  methods  of  training  new 
leaders  and  making  the  best  use  of  old ; 
the  desirability  of  making  convention 
programs  more  profession,  possibly 
through  the  use  of  demonstrations;  an 
overhauling  of  Association  committees, 
with  possible  additions;  and  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  various  state  services. 


HELP  WANTED 

The  Reorganization  Committee  seeks  your  assistance,  your  suggestions, 
your  ideas  on  its  great  task.  Send  them,  now  or  later,  to  William  L.  Fidler, 
chairman,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  headquarter’s  office 
of  the  .Association.  The  Committee  wants  your  help. 
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“YOU  CANT  TAKE  THAT,”  said  tha  photographer  to  the  editor  when  they  invaded 
the  busy  April  KHh  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Classroom  Teachers  at  the 
Hotel  Douglas.  Newark.  So  we  had  to  take  them  away  from  their  work  tables  and 
chairs  and  group  them  for  the  birdie.  The  ladies  of  the  back  row  are  not  that  tall. 
They  are  standing  on  chairs,  in  case  you  wondered.  Reading  in  the  usual  manner, 
they  are — TOP  ROW:  Anna  Jackson,  Wharton;  Catherine  Foohey,  Jersey  City; 
Juliet  Roche,  Jersey  City;  Lena  Porreca,  Hackensack;  Marie  Siess,  New  Brunswick; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Mathews,  Elizabeth.  STANDING:  Harriet  Totten,  Rutherford;  Helen 
Sutton,  Jersey  City;  Alice  Williams,  Elizabeth;  Jennie  Bates,  Camden;  Julia  Poelstra, 
Paterson;  Etta  Brien,  Phillipsburg;  Gertrude  Grau,  Newark;  Mrs.  Florence  Price, 
Newark.  SEATED:  Margaret  Talbot,  Trenton;  Josephine  Stefanelli,  Newark;  Mable 
Castle.  Atlantic  City;  President  Mildred  Hardester,  West  Orange;  Edna  Wood,  Now 
Brunswick;  Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Phillipsburg. 


Classroom  Teachers 
To  Lunch  on  May  22 
At  the  Princeton  Inn 

"Bards”  Tonr  the  Counties 

Edna  Wood  announces  May  22  for 
the  Spring  Luncheon  at  the  Princeton 
Inn,  Princeton.  This  is  the  annual  so¬ 
cial  function  attended  by  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Sarah  Whit¬ 
lock,  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  talk  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  state  organization,  while  Presi¬ 
dent  Neulen  will  discuss  the  work  of 
the  Reorganization  Committee. 

Our  own  Mildred  Hardester  will 
also  speak. 


France  and  England  had  their  trou- 
badors,  Germany  her  minnesingers,  and 
this  year.  New  Jersey,  her  Elementaiy 
Classroom  Teacher  “Bards.” 

Traveling  from  county  to  county. 
President  Mildred  Hardester  and 
her  troupe  of  speakers,  have  stimulated 
an  increased  teacher  interest  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
Starting  in  April  at  the  Cumberland 
County  Institute,  with  Mary  Sere- 
wrrz  as  County  Chairman,  the  itiner¬ 
ary  also  included: 

Burlington  —  April  1 2th  —  Dinner  — 
“The  Willows,”  Mt.  Holly 
Ruth  Ev'ERSON,  Chairman 

Salem  —  April  1 3th — Dinner — “The 
Maples,”  Salem 
Eva  Crim,  Chairman 

Gloucester  —  April  1 5th  —  Dinner  — 
Glassboro  Normal  School 
Mrs.  Effie  Dougherty,  Chairman 

Monmouth — April  17th — Luncheon — 
Marlborough  Hotel,  Asbury  Park 
Margaret  Truesdale,  Chairman 
Cape  May  —  April  19th  —  Wildwood 
High  School  with  County  Associa¬ 
tion 

Honor  Bright  Allen,  Chairman 
Hudson — April  21st — ^Tea — ^Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Jersey  City 
Juliet  M.  Roche,  Chairman 
Bergen — ^April  21st  —  Dinner  —  Tea- 
neck  High  School 
Lena  Porreca,  Chairman 
Atlantic — ^April  24th — Hotel  Madison 
Mable  Castle,  Chairman 
Union — April  28th — Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  School 

Mrs.  Alice  Willia.ms,  Chairman 
Camden — April  29th — Dinner — Hotel 
Plaza 

Rachel  Donnelly,  Chairman 
Sussex — ^April  28th — with  County  In¬ 
stitute 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Andrews,  Chair¬ 
man 


Middlesex  —  May  1  —  Tea  —  “The 

Lodge” — New  Jerset’  College  for 

Women 

Marie  Seiss,  Chairman 

The  “Bards,”  who  told  their  stories 
in  fine  words  were:  Mable  Castle, 
Edna  Wood,  Eva  Crim,  Mary 
Barnes,  Lelia  Brown,  Marcella 
Moffet,  Anne  Yarrington,  Juliet 
Roche,  Lena  Porreca,  Helen  Man- 
ship,  Cleo  Teffeau,  Jennie  Bates, 
and  Florence  Price. 

With  deliberate  effort  and  convinc¬ 
ing  manner  they  centered  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics:  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  Federal  Aid,  Broad¬ 
ening  the  Tax  Base,  and  their  effect 
on  School  and  Teacher  Welfare,  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  History  of  the  Classroom  Teachers 
of  Elementary  Education,  an  internal 
organization  of  the  State  Association. 

Current  belief  is  that  members  want 
information.  Surely  a  wealth  of  it  was 
spread  by  spoken  word  at  our  County 
Meetings  that  blossomed  like  flowers 
in  Spring. 


The  President  with  Mattie  Do- 
REMus,  Helen  Philips,  Mary  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  Juliet  Roche  were  dele¬ 


gates  to  the  Governor’s  Conference  on 
Adult  Education. 

Mary  D.  Barnes  will  be  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  _ 

A  “Discussion  Group”  met  Friday, 
April  9th  at  the  Hotel  Douglas,  New¬ 
ark.  Informal  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
organization  confronting  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  offered  great  cerebral  excite¬ 
ment.  Arguments,  factual  and  interest¬ 
ing,  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Committee  are 
worthy  and  desirable,  and  that  only 
through  consistent  study  and  careful, 
serious  consideration,  can  these  objec¬ 
tives  be  achieved. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th,  “Reorgani¬ 
zation”  was  again  discussed  by  our 
Executive  Committee.  Having  been 
interrupted  and  encouraged  to  look  our 
best,  we  faced  the  camera,  so  that  they 
who  read  may  see.  (See  above. — Ed.) 

Committee  substitute  for  Assembly 
Bill  29  was  unanimously  endorsed. 

Headquarters  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  November  will  b«  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE. 
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FLASH  I  The  House  Edncstion  Committee  Has  Voted 
Against  the  Federal  Aid  Bill,  12*S. 


Association  Delegates  Present 
Federal  Aid  Case  in  Capital 


Every  New  Jersey  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  interviewed  in  behalf 
of  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  to 
provide  Federal  Aid  to  Education  by 
a  delegation  which  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  sent  to 
Washington  on  March  30.  The  dele¬ 
gation  represented  New  Jersey  at  the 
hearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education.  It  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth,  W.  Bur¬ 
ton  Patrick  of  Orange,  William  R. 
Ward  of  Trenton,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Field  Secretary,  Laurence  B. 
Johnson. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Elliott, 
the  delegation  submitted  the  following 
telegram  from  him  in  support  of  the 
bill: 

“Total  school  expenditures  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  Jersey  are  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  less  than  expenditures  in  1931- 
1932.  State  aid  to  schools  is  now  fifteen 
per  cent,  less  than  four  years  ago,  al¬ 


though  school  budgets  are  larger  this 
year  than  last. 

“Federal  aid  is  needed  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  support  to  our  program. 

“When  the  Federal  aid  provided  in 
this  bill  becomes  available,  we  propose 
to  distribute  it  to  all  districts  on  an 
equitable  basis  as  part  of  the  regular 
plan  of  distribution  of  state  school 
funds.  These  moneys  would  be  used 
to  improve  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  public  schools. 

“We  support  this  measure  as  a  fair 
and  reasonable  plan  of  Federal  aid.  We 
endorse  strongly  the  provisions  to 
place  in  the  states  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys 
and  the  specific  restrictions  against 
Federal  control  of  education.” 

New  Jerseyans  by  Adoption 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  the 
delegation  reminded  the  Committee 
that  nearly  half  of  the  New  Jersey 
citizens  were  bom  and  presumably  edu¬ 
cated  outside  the  State.  They  said: 


“New  Jersey  recognizes  that  it  is 
one  of  the  more  fortunate  states  in  its 
ability  to  support  schools  and  by  self- 
taxation  it  has  supported  schools  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  ability.  That  is  a  bask 
reason  why  it  is  interested  in  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  Federal  hinds 
for  education,  and  especially  in  the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  as  the 
soundest  and  most  carefully  drawn  bill 
for  this  purpose. 

“According  to  the  census  of  1930, 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
people  living  in  New  Jersey  were  bom 
in  New  Jersey.  Two-thirds  of  die 
negro  population  in  New  Jersey  mi¬ 
grated  from  other  states.  Tliis  means, 
of  course,  that  the  education  of  the 
New  Jersey  citizens  today  depends  not 
on  the  education  which  New  Jersey 
provided  in  the  past,  but  upon  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  they  received  outside  the 
borders  of  our  state. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  picture 
will  be  much  different  in  1940, 1950,  or 
1960.  The  trend  is,  if  anything,  to¬ 
ward  more  mobility  of  population.  This 
means  that  New  Jersey  b,  from  a  purely 
selfish  point  of  view,  interested  in  the 
education  in  other  states,  since  its 
future  citizens,  the  future  makers  of 
its  laws,  those  who  will  fill  its  homes 
and  operate  its  factories  are  not  all  In 
New  Jersey  schools  today;  fully  half 
of  them  are  enrolled  elsewhere. 

(Continaed  on  Next  Page) 


The  NEW  FRONTIER  Social  Science  Series 

A  new  social  science  series  for  the  npptf 
grades  and  the  jimior  high  schooL  Pre¬ 
pared  under  distinguished  authorship 
after  investigation  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  courses  of  study,  tested  for  da^ 
room  use,  it  is  the  new  highway  through 
the  social  studies. 

I’oM  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  write  for  more 
details  about  these  new 
books. 


Charles 

Scribner's 

Sons 

597  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


By  GEORGE  EARL  FREELAND 

Dean  of  Education,  State  College,  San  Jose,  California 

JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 

Contributing  Editor 


A  full  study  of  our  A  eomploto  story  of  Prooont-day  probloms 

world  baokerounds.  Amorioan  History,  and  thoir  implications 

f1.40  |1A8  for  tho  future.  $1.60 


“Also  New  Jersey  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Of  that  Congress, 
New  Jersey  elects  only  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers.  The  others  are  chosen  by  the 
citizens  of  other  states,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  far  outnumber  and  can 
readily  outvote  the  representatives  New 
Jersey  can  send  here  to  Washington. 
For  our  own  protection,  therefore,  we 
must  insist  that  all  representatives  be 
well  chosen,  by  an  intelligent,  informed, 
educated  citizenry. 

“On  these  grounds  New  Jersey  de¬ 
sires  that  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
terest  itself  in  the  education  of  every 
American  child,  and  that  it  expend 
Federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 

“During  the  depression,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  New 
Jersey’s  expenditures  for  education. 
Nor  have  these  reductions  been  spead 
out  evenly.  The  biggest  reductions  have 
occurred  in  those  communities  which 
have  never  had  adequate  schools.  The 
inequalities  in  educational  opportunin' 
within  our  State  have  been  increased 
in  recent  years  until  it  is  imperative  that 
something  be  done  about  them. 

“Since  1933,  friends  of  education  in 
New  Jersev’  have  been  making  even’ 
effort  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
partially  do  within  our  State  what  the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  pro]x>ses 
to  do  on  a  national  basis;  that  is,  use 
state  funds  to  guarantee  a  minimum 


educational  opportunity  to  every  child. 
That  campaign  is  still  going  forward. 

“The  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill 
would  make  available  to  our  State 
amounts  ranging  from  $3,059,117  the 
first  year  to  $9,177,351  the  fifth  year, 
and  each  year  thereafter.  While  the 
amount  of  money  which  New  Jersey 
would  receive  would  not  bulk  as  big  in 
our  State  as  it  would  in  other,  less 
fortunate  states,  some  indication  of  its 
importance  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 


Open  Wire  . . . 

over  which  an  elementary  teacher 
tells  some  choice  news  about  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teachers’  Association 
Conference  held  at  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  on  April  10th. 

Hello  Sylvia  .  .  .  We  missed  you  at 
the  New  Jersey  Science  Association 
meeting  Saturday  morning.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  excellent  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
Shoemaker  of  Trenton  had  his  animals 
on  the  stage!  Wouldn’t  it  be  fim  to 
have  some  live  animals  in  the  room? 
The  children  think  it  a  great  idea.  Once 
he  had  a  basket  of  baby  rabbits  in 
school  and  a  little  boy  wanted  to  know 


that  it  is  half  of  the  amount  required 
to  put  into  full  operation  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  School  Survey 
Commission  for  equalization  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity.  It  is  our  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  these  sums  would  help  solve 
our  problem,  enable  our  Legislature  to 
make  at  least  a  start  upon  the  program 
of  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
within  our  State,  and  would  probably 
make  it  possible  to  put  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  into  operation.” 


when  they  hatched!  .  .  .  One  of  your 
children  wanted  to  know  that,  too, 
around  Easter?  If  we  had  some  rab¬ 
bits  among  the  animals  in  the  room, 
the  children  would  learn  that  rabbits 
do  not  lay  eggs,  but  are  born  alive  .  .  . 
In  another  school  the  children  of  a 
first  grade  ate  candy,  cake  and  other 
sweets  for  mid-morning  lunch.  The 
teacher  secured  two  baby  white  rats, 
placed  them  in  a  cage  with  two  com¬ 
partments,  one  for  each.  The  one  was 
fed  milk  and  all  good  foods;  the  other 
was  fed  what  the  children  ate.  The 
children  liked  to  feed  and  care  for 
the  rats.  After  a  few  weeks,  not  one 
child  bought  candy  or  anything  sweet. 
They  drank  milk  and  ate  graham 
crackers.  They  couldn’t  help  seeing 
the  difference  in  the  rats.  Wasn’t  that 
an  ideal  way  to  teach  those  young¬ 
sters? .  . .  Yes,  Miss  Luker  of  Montclair 
presented  a  unit  which  she  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  worked  together  called  Life’s  Be¬ 
ginnings  .  .  .  She  had  thirteen  small 
glass  containers  in  which  were  stages  of 
the  embryo  chick  from  the  third  day 
through  the  fifteenth  day.  An  incubator 
or  a  hen  will  incubate  the  eggs.  Some 
of  the  eggs  were  left  to  hatch  .  .  . 
Yes,  material  was  given  on  how  to 
prepare  and  work  the  unit.  Miss  Luker 
also  used  frogs’  eggs  for  classroom 
work  .  .  .  Dinner?  Surely,  we  had  a 
delicious  lunch  at  the  (Allege  Inn. 
After  dinner.  Dr.  Caldwell  spoke 
on  Higher  Education.  He  said  that  it 
took  education  to  recognize  needs;  that 
clearly  defined  needs  are  met  by  edu¬ 
cated  people  working  among  other 
educated  people;  that  intelligent  use 
of  leisure  time  came  only  through 
higher  education, — and  that  reminds 
me.  Our  New  Jersey  Science  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  is  going  on  a  field  trip 
Saturday,  May  15,  to  which  you  and 
the  elementary  teachers  are  invited  .  .  . 
You  want  to  come  with  us  next  time. 
Good!  Call  or  write  me  and  I’ll  send 
you  a  program. 

ELEANOR  L.  O.  HEI8LER 

Rochclls  Park. 


RESULTS 

THE  SOCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 
New  Jersey  State  Edition 

Schools  everywhere  ore  acclcdming  these  prac¬ 
tical  books  that  fit  the  state  monograph  so  closely 
and  in  such  an  interesting  way. 

STUDY  LESSONS  accompany  these  texts. 


METHOD 

THE  MODEL  SPELLER 

A  new  method  correlating  spelling  and  composi¬ 
tion  in  weekly  units,  emi^llished  with  much  dic¬ 
tation  and  many  activities. 

Grade  2  to  8  inclusive. 


W-H-SADLIER  INC. 

11  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


"Rabbits  Do  Not  Lay  Eggs" 
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Where  There  Is  a  Will— 


TiB  practice  of  holding  an  annual 
dinner  for  all  delegates  to  the 
Union  County  Conference  of  Teachers* 
Associations,  all  officers  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  all  school  administrators 
in  Union  County  was  inaugurated  this 
year  by  the  Union  County  Conference. 
The  first  such  affair,  held  on  April  14. 
was  highly  successful. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Union  County  Conference, 
w’hich  can  fairly  claim  to  be  the  most 
active  county  organization  in  the  state. 

In  the  organizational  field  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  arranged  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  annual  Pension  Fund 
meeting  in  Trenton  in  such  a  way  that 
each  town  in  the  county  is  assured  of 
either  a  delegate  or  an  alternate,  with 
each  town  selecting  its  own  represen¬ 
tative.  This  avoids  any  feeling  of  a 
packed  election  of  these  delegates. 

Through  its  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  the  Conference  selects  persons 
to  be  nominated  at  the  district  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  at  which  members  of 
the  State  Association  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  are  elected.  This  has  prevented 
conflicts  and  a  waste  of  time  at  these 
meetings. 

The  Conference  plans  never  to  leg¬ 
islate  for  local  associations,  and  acts 
only  when  they  have  given  their  ap¬ 
proval.  It  prints  a  monthly  bulletin 
which  goes  to  each  school  building  in 
the  county,  stressing  information  about 
all  problems  which  need  the  attention 
of  teachers,  including  salary  data,  leg* 
islation,  educational  problems,  etc. 

Politics 

The  Conference  inaugurated  the 
custom  of  canvassing  political  candi¬ 
dates  on  their  stand  on  educational 
issues.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  group  in  the  State  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  In  building  public 
support.  This  was  done  at  the  time 
of  the  famous  fight  on  Senate  214 
three  years  ago,  and  last  year  on  the 
Loizeaux  tax  proposals. 

In  every  other  way  the  Conference 
cooperates  with  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  in  its  legislative  program. 
Each  year  it  holds  a  dinner  for  the 
county  legislators.  At  this  informal, 
friendly  affair  specific  promises  are 
never  sought.  It  builds  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  legislators,  the  Con¬ 
ference  members,  and  the  heads  of  local 
associations.  The  result  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  has  been  complete  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  teachers  and  the  legislators. 


and  continuous  support  for  education 
by  the  Union  County  representatives 
in  Trenton. 

Three  years  ago  the  Union  County 
group  decided  that  some  of  the  tune 
which  had  been  spent  on  petty  fac¬ 
tional  differences  might  better  be  de¬ 
voted  to  working  out  the  economic 
problems  of  its  members  and  helping 
them  meet  rising  costs  of  living.  With 


this  in  mind  it  started  the  first  Fed¬ 
eral  Teadier  Credit  Union  in  the 
State,  an  activity  which  has  already 
had  considerable  space  in  the  Rbvibw. 
The  officers  and  committee  members 
of  the  Credit  Union  all  came  from 
the  list  of  delegates  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  their  experience  in  working 
together  is  largdy  responsible  for  the 
present  two  year  record  of  900  mem¬ 
bers,  $70,000  in  teadier  deposits,  and 
$170,000  in  teadier  loans. 

Service  Bureau  Opened 

The  Conference  has  also  started  a 
service  bureau  for  teachers  to  aid  them 
with  their  purchases,  and  now  has  a 
member  of  the  Conference  serving  on 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
of  Science  Textbooks 

Apply  This  Simple  Test  to  Road  McNally  Textbooks 

Select  at  random  several  different  pages  in  a  textbook 
and  examine  the  content  of  each  page. 

Select  several  topics  that  you  consider  important  for 
high-school  students  to  understand.  Find  each  topic  in 
the  index  and  then  read  the  treatment  of  the  topic  in 
the  textbook. 

Place  the  textbook  where  your  students  can  use  it,  and 
note  their  reactions. 

SCIENCE  AT  WORK  DYNAMIC  BIOLOGY 

(General  Science)  DYNAMIC  CHEMISTRY 

You  will  discover  what  teachers  and  students 
have  already  learned  from  classroom  use  of 
these  books : 

1.  They  are  easy  to  read  and  easy 
to  understand. 

2.  They  present  a  comidete  and 
scientific  treatment  of  every  im¬ 
portant  topic  in  your  course  of 
study. 

3.  They  are  adapted  to  the  various 
interests  and  abilities  of  your 
students. 

RAND  MCNALLY  &  COMPANY 

111  Eighth  Avnnnc 
New  York.  Now  York 


1. 

2. 

3. 
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LtXlNGTON  AVh  ,  at  bji  j  bT 
NhA  YOhK  CITY 


the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  Gmsumers’ 
CooperatiTe  Store.  The  Conference 
is  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  that 
movement.  It  is  now  investigating  the 
idea  of  group  medicine  for  teachers. 

Elach  local  teachers’  association  in 
Union  County  has  one  del^ate  to  the 
Conference  for  each  250  members. 
The  Conference  holds  regular  meet- 
incB  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
second  month,  while  its  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  meets  monthly.  It  has 
had  the  same  officers  for  the  past  three 
years.  They  are  Ernest  Peffer,  Plain- 
held,  President;  Edith  MacCormack, 
Linden,  Vice  President,  and  Arthur 
Wrigle>’,  Elizabeth,  Secretaiy’-Treas- 
urer. 


NIM  YfIKK'S 
miKT  EXCLUSIVE 
HIITEL  RESIDENCE 

FUB  YOUISfi  WOMEN 
. .  and  rhe  numt  irifpresfing! 


When  In  Trenton 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


T.P.U.  Protects 
During  Play,  Too 


THESE  TEACHERS  are  enjoy- i 
•  ing  a  carefree  vacation.  They 
frolic  as  they  please,  unworried  ... 
because  T.P.U.  protects  them  dur¬ 
ing  play  as  well  as  work. 

T.P.U.’s  liberal  all  year  'round 
protection  pays  you  benefits  any¬ 
where,  any  time,  should  you  meet 
with  sickness  or  accident.  An  un¬ 
expected  misfortune  may  take  the 
edge  off  your  vacation  plans,  but 
it  won’t  exhaust  your  vacation  sav¬ 
ings  if  you  belong  to  T.P.U. 

Here’s  inexpensive,  pereimial  pro¬ 
tection  even  if  you  retire,  marry  or 
go  into  some  other  profession.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  “A  Word 
to  the  Wise  .  .  .*’ 


Exclusive  because  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  and  selected  clientele . . . 
Interesting  because  of  its 
cultural  environment.  Home 
of  Literary,  Drama  and  College 
Clubs. .  .Music  and  Art  Studios 
. . .  Recitals  and  Lectures  daily. 
Swimming  Pool ...  Squash 
Courts  . . .  Sun  Deck  . . .  Gym¬ 
nasium  . . .  Terraces . . .  Library . . . 
700  rooms  each  with  a  radio. 


250 

Rooms 


AbioluteN 

Pireprooj 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

“THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Plattert  —  Table  d'Hotc  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M 

Harry  Warren’s  Orchestra 
every  evening 
(See  the  famous  picture 
“Satyr  and  the  lymphs” 
in  mis  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Ceockbe,  Mgr. 


Teachers 
Protective  Union 

TJ*.U.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

12  8.  12tb  8t.,  Pbik.;  501  KiU.ir  Bldg. 
Patersuii;  2021  Baymoud  Commerce  Bldg. 
Ke»«rk;  026  Melrose  Avenue.  Trenton; 
or  lA>cal  Deputy. 


TanH  irom  [>er  day.  Irom  $12  per  week 

Write  tor  descriptive  boukiet  “JW 
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pable  of  immediate  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tions  or  accomplishments. 

The  serious  defect  of  the  book  is  that 
it  attempts  to  present  on  one  grade 
level  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
a  student  is  expected  to  fashion  his 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the 
world  about  him.  Authors  Watkins 
and  Bedell  are  leading  exponents  of 
the  idea  that  the  process  of  science  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  continuous  from  child¬ 
hood  to  adult  levels  and  yet  their  book 
indicates  an  attempt  to  secure  long 
range  educational  outcomes  from  school 
experiences  confined  to  one  grade  level. 
The  book  will  find  a  welcome  in  those 
schools  where  general  science  is  a  one 
year  subject  but  it  will  need  companion 
volumes  and  another  revision  to  make 
it  effective  in  a  broad  program  of 
science  education  extending  from  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  to  college  levels. 

NEW  JERSEY 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COMMITTEE 
Merwin  M.  Peak*,  Elizabeth,  Chairman 


SUMMER 

SESSIONS 


for 

EACHERS 


begin  June  28  .  .  . 
close  Aug.  6,  1937 


Teachers  requiring  credits  for 
purpose  of  certification,  or  who 
ore  candidates  for  degrees  will 
hnd  the  program  of  courses  for 
summer  sessions  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  ideally  adapted  to  their 
needs.  Send  today  for  complete 
catalog,  and  booklet  of  recrea¬ 
tional  interests  afforded.  Classes 
commence  June  28th  '.and  close 
August  6th. 


■r 


Ji>ooks  on  Our  S)esk 


Everyday  Life,  Book  One 

Ethel  Maltby  Gehres.  The  John  C.  Win¬ 
ston  Company,  Philadelphia.  $.52 
Another  Here  and  Now  Story  Book 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  £.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 
Notable  Short  Stories 
Raymond  McFarland.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

Six  Great  Stories 

Moderow,  Sandrus,  Mitchell  and  Noyes. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  $.92. 

Our  Business  Life,  Complete  Eocnoii 
Lloyd  L.  Jones.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Dictiohary  for 
Schools,  Shorter  Edition 
Brown  and  Lewis.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  Philadelphia.  $.96. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopaedia,  1937 
Edition 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Chicago. 
$62.50. 

The  Progress  .\rithmetics.  Book  and 
Book  B 

Boyer,  Cheyney,  White.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $.48  each. 
Junior  English  .Activities,  Book  One  and 
Book  Two 

Hatlield,  Lewis,  Thomas,  and  Woody. 
The  .American  Book  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Junior  English  .Activities,  Book  Three 
Hatfield,  Lewis,  Besig,  and  Borchers. 
The  .American  Book  Company,  New  York 
City. 

.A  Br.ave  Young  Land 

Edna  McGuire.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.08. 

Controlled  Re.ading 
Earl  .A.  Taylor,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  Chicago.  $3.50. 

This  Business  World 

Eugene  Van  (!!leef.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
New  York  City.  $1.27. 

The  College  of  the  Future 
Mowat  G.  Fraser.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York  City.  $3.75. 

New  Techniques  in  Social  Science  Teach- 
INC 

Vernon  B.  Hampton.  The  John  Willig 
Press,  Inc.,  Stapleton.  New  York. 
Reorganizing  the  Social  Studies 
Vernon  B.  Hampton.  The  John  Willig 
Press,  Inc.,  Stapleton,  New  York. 

We  or  They,  Two  Worlds  in  Conflict 
Hamilton  Fish  .Armstrong.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Our  .America 

Irving  R.  Melbo.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  New  York.  $.96. 
Personality  and  the  Cultural  Pattern 
Dr.  James  S.  Plant.  The  Commonwealth 
Fund,  New  York  CiQr.  $2.50. 

How  to  Use  the  Educational  Sound  Film 
Dr.  M.  R.  Brunstetter.  174  pages.  $2.00. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press  1937. 
The  Educational  Talking  Picture  (Re¬ 
vised  edition  1935) 

Frederick  L.  Devereux.  222  pages.  $2.00. 
The  University  of  Chicago  ^ess. 


Wo  o«n  offor  you  • 
summer  position  whore  you  oopitoliao 
your  oxporionco.  Further  H  offere  the 
opportunity  of  travel  with  aaaured 
earninpe  covering  your  expeneee. 
State  age,  teaehingvexperienoe. 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  78S3 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Motion  Pictures  in  Education  in  m 
United  Statu 

Cline  M.  Koon.  114  pages.  $1.00.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 


BLOWING  ROCK  SCHOOL 
OF  ENGUSH 

Bloving  Rock,  North  Carolina 
June  £3  to  Auguet  A,  1937 
Offsca  a  dsllchtfnl  moaBtslB  Tseetlea  — 
4.Me  feet  oe  la  the  sir.  with  sdvsseee 
coarsM  In 

Short  Stanr  Writias 


Vimr  Writinc 
Pier  I'Tweerttoa 
Art  a<  Wittiae  Psotir 
CoatraseovaiT  Poetu 
li  New  .Aatsrieaa  Uteratare 


A  distiasniohod  facoltr  of  noroliats,  short 
story  WTltsiB.  poets,  snd  drsmstlsts.  no 
school  is 

AFTIUATKD  WITH  DCU  drmnMTtT 

For  Ust  of  Fsenity  and  Vloitlne  Laetarore 
srrlte:  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Grovor.  DIroetor;  Csro 
RoUIns  Colleee.  Winter  Psrh.  FIs. 


Illustrate  It 
with 

PiCTUROLS! 

Important  facta  of  bkrfosy» 
chemistrye  geography  auid 
other  sahjccts  which  arc 
difficult  to  explain  orally, 
are  easy  to  understand 
when  iBostrated  with  Pic- 
tnrols. 

Each  Pictnrol  is  a  strip  of 
35  mm.  film,  hearing  n 
sories  of  stUl  pictures. 
When  projected  onto  a 
screen  hv  the  inexpensive 
S.V.E.  PROJECTOR  the 
pictures  can  he  seen  hy  the 
entire  class.  The  S.Y.E. 
catalog,  containing  the 
world's  largest  listing  of 
Filmslides,  and  a  money- 
saving  Speeial  Offer  Folder, 
sent  on  reqncst. 


S.  V.  £.  Piemroi  Praicctwr  Model  F 


Ike  Audio-VbiMl  HMidbook 
By  Elkwofdi  C.  Dent 

Revised  to  dete  and  fully  illusUMcd.  Cloth 
$1.75;  Paper  $1.25  Postpaid.  Order  NeW 


Sociiiv  For  Nimai  Ipwcatiom.  Uc. 

.ZWe^^n  ^  ^ ibf 

yX?  AOII9N  lAhALU  ATMET.  CHKA^O,  ULIMiOlh. 
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Modern  Detroit,  City  with  a  Past, 
Host  to  NEA  s  75th  Session 


Detroit,  as  modem  as  the  sit-down 
strike,  is  to  be  the  jewel  for  the 
NEA’s  diamond  jubilee  convention 
June  27-July  1.  VVith  the  convention 
“back  east”  but  still  admirably  located 
as  a  starting  point  for  post-convention 
study  or  vacationing,  a  large  New  Jer¬ 
sey  representation  is  expected. 

The  Great  Lakes.  Michigan  penin¬ 
sula  and  Canada  beckon,  but  not  to 
be  overlooked  within  metropolitan  De¬ 
troit  itself  is  Greenfield  Village,  pride 
and  joy  of  Henry  Ford,  the  motor 
magnate  with  the  “horse  and  bugg>’” 
hobbies.  At  Dearborn,  a  few  minutes 
from  dowmtown  Detroit,  it  encom¬ 
passes  a  living  histori-  of  America. 

People  Live  in  Past 
It  is  not  a  museum.  People  live  in 
Greenfield  Village.  On  Sunday  the 
villagers  arc  called  to  non-sectarian 
service  b>-  a  bell  cast  by  Paul  Revere, 
Junior.  Village  children  respond  to 
teacher’s  handbell — ^the  same  one  used 
in  1874  to  bring  young  Ford  and  his 
playmates  to  their  books.  When  thei- 
get  inside,  their  desks  are  equally  old- 
fashioned.  One  of  them  has  an  H.  F. 
carved  by  the  most  prominent  user  of 
those  initials.  Their  readers,  too.  date 
from  the  past — ^the  one  and  only  Mc- 
GufiEey's. 

The  taxis  of  Greenfield  Village  are 
not  Ford  V8’s  but  horse  vehicles  of 


an  earlier  design.  They  wn'll  take  one 
from  the  gate  lodge  to  memorials  to 
outstanding  Americans  of  the  past.  The 
buildings  arc  authentic,  being  brought 
in  most  instances  from  their  original 
site  at  great  expense  and  difficulty,  and 
re-erected  in  the  village.  Included,  for 
example,  are  Stephen  Foster’s  birth¬ 
place,  built  originally  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1826;  the  Lo¬ 
gan  County  Court  House,  built  of  black 
walnut  in  1840,  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  practiced  law;  and  the  office- 
study  of  Luther  Burbank  from  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 

Edison  Memorial 

Most  extensive  of  the  personal  mem¬ 
orials  is  the  Menlo  Park  Group,  which 
honors  Thomas  Edison.  To  be  found 
there  are  his  laboratory,  the  machine 
shop  that  generated  the  current  for 
the  first  incandescent  bulb  the  world 
had  known,  and  many  other  mem¬ 
entos  of  the  electrical  wizard  whom 


Ford  considered  the  outstanding 
American  of  his  time. 

A  Swiss  jewelers  chalet  from  the 
Juras  and  an  English  homestead  of 
250  years  ago  from  the  Cotswold  Hills 
are  among  the  things  which  have  been 
brought  from  far  away  places. 

McGuffey  Included 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the 
McGuffey  Group.  A  restoration  of 
his  log  cabin  birthplace  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  village.  A  log  school 
building  in  the  group  is  in  use  as  an 
elemental^’  school.  (See  above.) 

All  in  all  there  are  50  buildings  in 
the  200-acre  settlement,  including 
many  more  important  and  authentic 
items  in  our  past  than  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Last  but  of  interest  is 
the  possibility  of  preserving  a  picture 
of  your  1937  summer  bonnet  in  da¬ 
guerreotype.  Just  step  into  the  little 
tint>’pe  studio  next  to  the  village  post 
office,  itself  a  relic  from  Connecticut. 


An  Essential  Part - 

of  Every 

Junior  High  Sdiool  Program 

OUR  BUSINESS  LIFE 

by  Lloyd  L.  Jonet 

A  balanced  program  that  supplies  the 
knowledge  needed  for  the  consumer;  the 
•  knowledge  and  training  needed  for  the 
producer  or  business  worker. 

First  published  in  April,  1936,  OUR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  LIFE  has  already  been  adopted  by- 
hundreds  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  OUR  BUSINESS  LIFE  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  crystallizing  thought  in  the 
field  of  social -business  education. 

Write  our  neareat  oMee 
for  on  examiaatUm  copy. 

The  Gregc  PuBusHiMG  Company 

N«w  Vork  Cliic«so  &«n  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  8ydn«y 


New,  Rich  Programs 
Each  a  Joy  to  Teach 

TODAY’S  ENGLISH 

Trabae-Goodrlch-Springitced 

NEW  TREND 
ARITHMETIC 

Gillet-DurcU 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 
Bruner-Smith 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  CO. 

m  FOL’KTH  AVENUE  NEW  YOKE 


i 
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The  program  is  still  in  embryonic 
form,  but  already  shows  plentiful  signs 
of  vigor.  Governor  Frank  (Concili¬ 
ator)  Murphy  will  make  an  address 
of  welcome  at  the  first  general  session, 
Monday,  June  28.  The  evening  speaker 
for  that  day  is  President  Edmund  E. 
Day  of  Cornell  University. 

Many  of  the  section  meetings  will 
assay  high  in  interest  content.  Fore¬ 
most  in  New  Jersey  minds  will  be 
section  C  of  the  Tuesday  morning  list, 
devoted  to  teacher  organizations.  Fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  work  of  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  may  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  leaders  of  local  and 
state  groups.  Three  teacher  heads, 
one  from  Florida  and  two  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  (NEA  program  makers  must 
be  brave  souls)  will  talk  on  local  as¬ 
sociations  and  a  scattering  of  state  sec¬ 
retaries  will  present  the  state  problem. 

Mary  Beard  on  List 

Noted  speakers  already  dot  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  list.  Mary  Beard,  wife 
and  collaborator  of  Charles  A.  Beard, 
famous  historian,  will  talk  on  Society’s 
Interest  in  Human  Values  at  the  fourth 
general  session.  Tuesday  evening.  June 
29.  Stuart  Chase,  noted  popularizer 
of  statistics  and  social  data,  will  speak 
on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  a  topic  close  to  his  heart,  at 
the  Wednesday  evening  meeting. 

Paul  Hoffman,  President  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  will  address 
a  Wednesday  morning  session  on  safety, 
while  the  final  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening,  often  the  scene  of  oratorical 
pyrotechnics,  presents  the  d^mamic 
young  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Josh 
Lee,  on  the  Elimination  of  War. 

The  Representative  Assembly  has 
important  professional  and  organiza¬ 
tional  issues  on  its  agenda.  Of  most 
interest  in  the  latter  field  will  be  the 
report  on  amendments  to  the  NEA 
charter  and  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
organization.  Amendments  to  the 
charter  which  the  Portland  meeting 
approved  last  summer  are  expected  to 
be  in  effect  shortly.  They  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  Senate  709  and  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  February  II, 
getting  a  favorable  vote  from  the  House 
Education  Committee  on  March  11. 

Senator  King,  Utah,  introduced  the 
hill  into  the  upper  house  and  Chair¬ 
man  Palmisano  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  group  sponsored  the  measure  in 
the  larger  body. 

The  Committee  on  Reorganization 
met  recently  in  Washington  to  formu¬ 
late  its  proposals  for  the  Detroit 
sessions,  on  the  basis  of  instructions 
passed  at  Portland. 

Meeting  before  the  main  sessions  of 
the  NEA  convention  will  be  the  School 


Public  Relations  Association,  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  educational  pub¬ 
licists.  L.  B.  Johnson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Review,  is  president.  The 
meetings  are  listed  for  June  26-27,  and 
are  open  to  interested  visitors. 

A.  F. 

Get  Your  Choice 
Into  the  Hat 

A  "successor”  to  Mrs.  William  F. 
Little,  winner  last  November  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Assodation  Distinguish¬ 
ed  Service  Award,  will  be  named  at  the 
Convention  Banquet  in  Atlantic  City. 
This  annual  feature  of  the  Association’s 


conclave  draws  state-wide  attention  and 
members  are  again  asked  to  submit  their 
nominees  before  October  1.  i 

President  Leon  N.  Neulcn,  or  As¬ 
sociation  Headquarters  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  will  receive 
nominations.  Dr.  Nculen  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  Board  of  Education, 

Camden. 

Anyone  in  New  Jersey  is  eligible, 
whether  educator  or  layman,  with  the 
exception  of  Association  officers,  who 
cannot  be  considered  during  their  terms  ] 

of  office.  i 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As-  i 

sociation  makes  the  choice  from  the 
nominations  but  does  not  reveal  the 
winner  until  plate-time  in  November. 


A  Complete  and  Economical  Course  in  English 
For  Grades  Seyen  and  Eight 

STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH 

Grad*  S*v*n  and  Grad*  Eight 

bw 

Inez  M.  Aklet  and  Marn  Lawlor 

Each  of  these  two  books  consists  of  a  full  and  varied  program 
completely  covering  instruction  in  oral  and  written  expression, 
prose  and  poetry  appreciation,  vocabulary  bttilding,  library  in¬ 
struction.  silent  reading,  spdling,  functional  grammar,  and 
complete  tests  on  all.  Text,  workbook,  speller — three  books  in 
one!  A  most  economical  plan! 

•  •  * 

BEACON  UGHTS  OF  LITBATURE 

Grad*  S*v*n  and  Grad*  Eight 

6f 

Rudolph  W.  CkauUMrUttM 

(Author  ot  BSACON  LIGHTS  OF  LITBRATURXL  Books  On*. 
Two.  Thr«*.  and  Four — tor  tb*  laat  (oar  yaara  of  high  achooL) 

These  two  bodes  provide  rich  and  varied  experience  through 
and  with  literature.  Excellent  sdections.  augmented  by  inspiring 
biographical  sketches,  attractive  illustrations,  stiimilating  sug¬ 
gestions  for  activities,  and  guides  for  further  reading,  mark 
these  books  as  the  foremost  in  their  field. 


STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  and 
BEACXDN  LIGHTS  OF  LITERATURE.  Grades  Seven  and 
Eight,  completely  meet  the  requirements  of  .-In  E.rp^riepug 
CurrictUom  tn  Em^isk,  the  epoch-making  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Teachers  using  these 
two  Iroquois  series  aure  assured  of  following  the  best  of  modem 
trends.  No  other  English  books  ore  needed  for  Grades  Seven 
and  Eight. 


Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Hume  Offka:  SYRACUSE,  NKW  YORK 
New  Yurk  Chicago  Atlanta  Uaiia* 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 


SUMMER  SESSION 
July  6  —  August  U 

A.  wide  rangre  of  courses  conducted  by 
specialists  will  be  given 

AgntawoiiY 

cunnsTRT 

COlOfKRCIAL 

■OONOMIC8 

EDUCATION 

ENGUSB 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

GOVOtNMENT 

HISTORY 

HOME  BCOMOeaCS 
LATIN 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

SOCIOLOGY 

ZOOLOGY 

Courses  Arc  Arranged  to  Meet 
the  Needs  of 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Teachers, 
Commercial  Teachers,  Supervisors, 
Principals,  Superintendents,  Gradu¬ 
ate  Nurses  and  Athletic  Directors. 

The  elteste  is  cmI  sad  faivisorstins 
The  east  is  ■sderste 

COME  TO  MAINE 

For  information  or  hmlletin,  noriif  to 
De.  C.  a.  Dickinson,  Acting  Director 
ORONO.  MAINE 


Crepe  Paper  and  Futility 


EFFA  PRESTON 
Naw  Brunswick 

Can’t  something  be  done  about 
school  entertainments,  as  we 
lau^ingly  call  them?  Certainly  they 
are  a  valuable  part  of  our  class  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  all  programs  seem  to  fall 
into  two  categories:  the  over-elaborate 
and  the  painfully  informal.  Both  are 
hard  to  take. 

The  informal  program,  “just  an  out¬ 
growth  of  our  every-day  work,”  is 
usually  connected  with  a  unit  (or  what¬ 
ever  they’re  calling  it  today)  that  the 
class  has  been  working  on.  The  teacher 
explains,  “It’s  not  meant  to  be  one  of 
those  rehearsed  affairs.  I’ve  tried  to 
keep  it  very  simple,”  and  you  soon 
realize  that  she’s  succeeded  remark¬ 
ably  well.  One  after  another,  the  chil¬ 
dren  rise  and  rapidly  and  unintelli¬ 
gibly  read  topics  about  “The  Fishing 
Industry-  in  Finland,”  just  as  they  got 
it  from  the  encyclopedia.  Sometimes 
thej’  vart-  the  monotony  by  holding 
up  pictures  of  Finnish  fish,  drawn  by 
the  artist  of  the  class.  At  the  end  of 
the  program  you’ll  be  asked  to  view 
the  model  of  a  fish-drjTng  shed  in  Fin¬ 
land,  constructed  by  the  boys  in  their 


off-moments,  from  beaver  board  and 
plasticine. 

The  over-elaborate  program  is  put 
on  by  a  teacher  with  a  talent  for  elo¬ 
cution,  music  or  dancing  that  she  wishes 
to  show  off.  Sometimes  she  just  wishes 
to  show  off.  The  costumes  are  made 
of  rainbow-hued  crepe  paper  and  take 
hours  to  make  and  seconds  to  break. 
Once  in  a  while  the  teacher  just  lets 
herself  go  and  has  honest-to-goodness 
creations,  floating  cheesecloth  draperies 
and  mosquito  net  wings.  Then  lines 
and  elocution  are  not  so  important. 
What  the  show  lacks  in  coherence  it 
makes  up  in  costumes — z.  sort  of  gauze- 
and-effect  affair — if  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

Often  the  plays  are  symbolic — oh, 
very  symbolic.  The  crepe-encased  vie* 
tims  wave  their  arms  about  like  anemic 
semaphores  and  stagger  on  the  stage 
to  the  dulcet  strains  of  The  Spring 
Song.  To  avoid  confusion  they  an¬ 
nounce  as  they  enter,  “We  are  the 
fairies — the  raindrops — the  butterflies,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  innocent 
bystander  watches  in  stark  anxiety  lest 
a  raindrop  break  a  leg  before  Spring 
stops  singing. 

Programs  for  special  days  cause  a 
lot  of  anguish.  Cross-thc-Street-at-the 
Corner  Week,  Read-a-Book  Week,  Re- 


A  CORRELATED  COURSE 
IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

for  Grades  Three  to  &x 

With  a  balanced  content  of  cultural,  industrial  and  geo¬ 
graphical  information  of  challenging  interest  which  may 
be  used  as  the  core  of  the  social  studies  curriculum,  or  to 
correlate  and  enrich  separate  courses  in  history,  geography 
and  citizenship. 

Ready  in  May 

OUR  WAYS  OF  LIVING 

Wilson,  Wilson  and  Erb 

ays  of  Living  in  Many  Lands  .  .  $1.16 
Where  Our  W ays  of  Living  Come  From  1 .28 
Living  in  the  Age  of  Machines  1.44 

Richer  Ways  of  Living  1.48 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 
Bouton 


CincioDAti 

Dallas 


Chicago 
San  Frandaco 


member  Father  Week,  etc,  get  us  all 
stewed  up  annually.  I  know  a  little 
boy  who  was  a  Fried  Egg  in  a  Health 
Pageant  and  it  embittered  his  life  for 
years.  He’d  wanted  to  be  a  Cauliflower. 
A  very  touching  Good  Will  Allegory, 
with  light  effects  and  everything,  was 
somewhat  marred  when,  during  the 
Parade  of  the  Nations,  Ethiopia  trip¬ 
ped  Italia  and  whaled  the  daylights 
out  of  him,  while  the  victrola  played 
Pomp  and  Circumstance. 

Tliese  elaborate  affairs  leave  pupils 
and  teachers  nervous  wrecks  and  often 
with  the  horrified  realization  that  they 
omitted  two  supervisors  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  when  they  sent  out  the  invi¬ 
tations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
informal  programs  leave  the  audience 
bored  to  exhaustion.  There  must  be  a 
happy  medium  somehow,  otherwise  the 
whole  thing's  a  mistake  all  around. 

Somehow  I  feel  if  seven-year-old 
Betty  can  cut  herself  a  crown  from 
gilt  paper  and  feel  like  a  Fairy  Queen, 
or  Johnny  can  make  himself  a  Gnarly 
Gnome  by  adding  a  brillo  beard  and 
looking  wicked,  the  teacher  has  the 
nucleus  of  a  stock  company  that  can 
put  on  a  good  show  or  illustrate  the 
high  spots  of  the  latest  unit  without  the 
preparation  being  a  problem  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  or  the  product  a  bore  to  the 
beholders.  And  it  won’t  need  tiresome 
topics  or  crepe-paper  creations  either — 
but  maybe  I’m  wrong  1 
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to  most  parents  you  are  the  school. 


Visiting  Day  for  Homes 


By  DOROTHY  JENKINS  HANDLEY 
Noptuno 

Although  the  relationship  between 
.the  home  and  the  school  should 
be  one  of  understanding,  far  too  often 
it  is  one  of  misunderstanding.  In  many 
cases  the  parents  have  but  a  vague 
idea  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom, 
while  the  teacher  is  often  inclined  to 
lay  the  blame  for  the  things  that  go 
wrong  on  conditions  in  the  home  al¬ 
though  she  is  not  sure  what  these  con¬ 
ditions  are. 

It  is  true  that  the  Parent-Teacher 
groups.  Play  Days,  and  Special  Visit¬ 
ing  Days  have  done  much  to  bring  the 
home  and  the  school  in  closer  contact, 
yet  despite  these  agencies,  many  of  the 
parents  are  never  reached  at  all.  If  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  give  the  time  that 
is  necessary,  she  can  do  much  to  weld 
the  school  and  the  home  together  so 
that  each  gains  a  new  understanding 
of  the  other’s  problems. 

Before  contemplating  a  series  of 
home  visits  the  teacher  should  make 
sure  she  really  knows  the  community 


in  which  she  is  teaching.  She  should 
know  how  the  majority  of  the  people 
earn  their  living,  how  closely  woven 
the  town  is  in  its  interests,  and  above 
all,  she  must  be  interested  enough  to 
be  sincere. 

It  is  generally  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
luctance  that  the  teadier  sets  out  on 
her  calls.  Often  she  is  held  back  by 
the  fear  that  the  parents  will  think 
she  is  tr3ring  to  interfere  with  their 
management  of  their  own  children. 
Yet,  after  all,  she  really  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  knowing  the  purpose  of  her 
visit  while  the  child’s  mother  or  father 
is  often  astounded  to  see  her  at  the  door. 
They  may  even  ask,  “What’s  happened 
now?  Has  Jimmy  been  doing  anything 
wrong  at  school  ?”  It  seems  hard  to  them 
to  grasp  that  you  are  there  on  what  you 
hope  will  prove  to  be  a  friendly  call. 

Usually  the  first  question  asked  you 
by  nine  parents  out  of  ten  is,  “How 
is  John  coming  along  in  school?”  From 
that  point  there  is  rarely  a  lack  of  con¬ 
versational  material  for,  after  all,  3rou 
both  have  one  topic  in  common — their 
children. 

{Continued  on  Next  Pa  ft) 


Choice  Location 

for  a 

Seashore  Vacation 

Just  as  Atlantic  City  it  tke  “top” 
among  seashore  resorts,  so  Tkt 
Dennis  tops  many  a  bcackfroot 
hotel  —  in  location,  kunrions  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  reereadonal  ad¬ 
vantages.  Hntel  Denstts  haa  every¬ 
thing  ! — unobstructed  view  of  ocean 
I  and  select  section  of  beach,  re¬ 
stricted  clientele,  and  proximity  to 
sports,  shops  and  amusements  — 
not  to  forget  traditional  Dennis 
cuisine  ...  Reasonable  rates,  both 
plana,  upon  request.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure. 


and  Chnsentlon  &I1 
WAum  1.  nuaBT.  me. 
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It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  as  the 
door  closes  behind  you  you  leave  with 
the  parents  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
impression  of  the  school  you  represent, 
for  to  most  parents  you  are  the  school. 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussing  local  political  situations  or  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  for  without  meaning  to, 
you  may  arouse  a  feeling  of  antagonism 


that  will  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  parent  in  you. 

The  teacher  in  these  home  visits 
learns  many  things  about  the  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  anything  else  she  may 
learn,  she  gains  an  idea  of  the  health 
background  of  the  child  which  may  or 
may  not  be  traced  to  the  economic 


conditions  in  the  home.  Probably  next 
in  importance  you  cannot  help  but  learn 
something  of  the  human  relationships 
within  the  home,  especially  as  they  af¬ 
fect  the  child.  Whether  there  is  stress 
and  unhappiness  due  to  marital  prob¬ 
lems  or  whether  there  is  enough  happi¬ 
ness  for  things  to  run  smoothly  can  be 
learned  in  part  at  least,  through  these 
home  visits.  You  also  gain  some  idea 
how  much  responsibility  each  child  has 
to  bear  in  the  home.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  adolescent  than  to 
the  younger  child.  Many  teachers 
would  cease  giving  so  many  hours  of 
work  to  be  completed  outside  of  the 
classroom  if  they  knew  how  much  of 
the  burden  of  household  chores  the 
child  was  carrying,  especially  in  the 
communities  where  both  the  parents 
work  during  the  day. 

You  learn  so  many  things  in  these 
home  visits  that  you  could  go  on  and  on 
enumerating  them  for  many  pages,  yet 
you  can  draw  but  few  fixed  conclusions 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Just  as 
the  individual  differs  from  the  other 
so  each  home  and  each  community  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other,  and  the  teacher 
has  to  learn  for  herself  what  these  dif¬ 
ferences  are. 

Contacting  the  home  means  work 
but  work  that  will  repay  you  many 
times  over  for  all  the  hours  of  extra 
effort  that  you  give  to  it.  You  will  find 
that  each  child  emerges  from  the  group 
as  a  distinct  individual  whose  problems 
have  become  your  problems,  and  in  the 
solving  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

Supplementary  Reading 
Comes  to  Mathematics 

The  Wonderful  Wonders  or 
One-Two-Three  —  by  David 

Eugene  Smith  —  McFarlane, 

Ward,  McFarlane,  New  York — 
1937— $1.00. 

It  has  taken  the  idea  of  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material  a  long  time 
to  reach  the  arithmetic  and  mathematics 
fields.  It  seems  to  have  arrived  all 
at  once,  however.  For  the  adults 
publishers  have  burst  forth  with  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  Millions  and  Men  in 
Mathematics.  So  that  the  elementary 
schools  may  not  feel  neglected,  David 
Eugene  Smith  has  written  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  about  numbers,  their  history, 
the  shapes  they  take  in  other  lands, 
and  the  enchanting  things  that  can  be 
done  with  them.  Dr.  Smith  also  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  an  ever-widening 
appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  nature.  The  illustrations  by 
Barbara  Ivins  rate  an  orchid  on  their 
own  account,  as  do  the  printing  and 
typography. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
633  Withcnpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  succeeeful  New  Jereey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal  conferences  encouraged  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUblishad  lUO  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  S7th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Kational  Association  of  Teachers*  Agenda 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


n  D-W- N.  T.  Nanager, 

(■reaffwsy  at  IMk  Street)  Algeaqatn  4-17M  Miss  M.  O.  Oosman  ) 

We  have  been  supplsrtng  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-flve  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Member  Natienal  AsaectaUen  af  Taaehera’  Agenelea 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  of  NatsMai  Assoctotian  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
r  n  Meaagate  Myitoa  A.  Bnraal,  W.  L  Symoas  aad  Thomas  B.  R.  Biyaai 

711.12-13  Wltheraooon  Bldg.,  Junloar  A  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadalphla,  Pa. 
Pennyoackar  1223 

Carcfgl,  DitcriMinatinff  Senrice  (or  School  OfficUls  and  Teachers  in 
Saborben  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  naarby  Stetas 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’ Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
EaUbUshe*  ISSS  Chariee  W.  MaUerd,  Prop, 

saa  FIFTH  AVENUE,  StW  YORK  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  SMh  STBBETS 

=  t.  EOCUD  AVE..  CLEVELAfTD.  OHIO 

Branch  Offices  }  ggg  ONION  TRUST  BLOO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  oglclala. 

The  Pratt  Teachers’ Agency 

Miwiw  a(  Nattemal  Aaaeeiatlea  af  Tanahan*  Ageaalaa 

Estabushed  1898  Reginald  L.  Fesnald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

AlgMtnla  i-1M7 

Renders  ducriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


55th  Year 

IBM  Platiren  BaUdlng  (SSrd  Street  and  Stfe  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr. 

Distinguuhed  Personnel  Service 


New  York  City 


ONE  REOI8TRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  et  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  af  Teachers’  AfCBciet 
Chieage  Mlnneapalit  Kansas  City 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(Bnceaaaor  to  the  National  Teachart  Agency) 

ROOM  827,  PERRY  BLDG.,  1530  CHESTNUT  8T,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Twanty  yaart  af  dapandable  tarvioa  to  Administrators  and  Taachars.  Oamand  Ineraasing  for  taaohara  of 
Induatrial  Art,  Music  and  Commarelal  Subiaett. 

Ragistar  now  for  promotion.  Wa  hava  vacanclas  for  Inaxparlanoad  taaahars. 

CALL.  WRITE.  OR  TELEPHONE  RITTENHOUSE  6223 
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Westfield  PTA  Paper 

Reaches  Wide  Public 

H.  M.  PARTINGTON,  Principal 

Last  year  the  publication  of  the 
Lincoln  P.  T.  A.  News,  sponsored  by 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Lincoln  School  in  Westfield,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  venture  that 
has  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  inter¬ 
preting  more  adequately  the  school  and 
Parent-Teacher  Association  program 
to  the  public.  A  comparatively  large 
attendance  at  a  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  represents  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  school  public,  all  of  which, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  never  attends  a  meeting 
at  any  one  time.  Hence,  valuable  as 
the  meeting  may  be  with  its  pertinent 
announcements,  reports  and  talks,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  that  one 
would  like  to  have  is  missing.  The 
News  was  designed  to  reach  this  group. 

A  typical  issue  includes: 

1.  An  attractive  write-up  of  the  next 
meeting. 

2.  The  minutes  of  the  last  Executive 
Board  meeting.  Occasionally  one 
hears  the  complaint  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  are  being  run  by 
a  few.  The  publicity  given  the 
Board  sessions  helps  to  counteract 
any  such  feeling. 

3.  The  treasurer’s  report.  A  report  of 
this  nature  is  dull  material  in 
meeting,  but  contains  information 
that  should  be  circulated.  It  ob¬ 
viates  criticism,  in  the  main,  of 
financial  management. 

4.  Announcements.  Many  announce¬ 
ments  in  a  meeting  tend  to  be  bor¬ 
ing,  time  consuming  and  often 
futile. 

5.  A  column  about  books.  This  is 
usually  contributed  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  and  keeps  the  parents  in 
touch  with  new  material  and  ideas 
for  making  the  most  of  the  library. 

6.  A  special  report  by  committee 
chairmen  who  may  have  items  of' 
current  importance. 

7.  A  column  called  "The  Principal 
Says.”  Here  the  Principal  may  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  and  informally  a  variety 
of  subjects  that  he  wishes  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  parents.  Such 
topics  as  tardiness,  lunch  room 
regulations,  conferences  with  teach¬ 
ers,  marks,  standard  tests,  home¬ 
work  are  included. 

Affording  as  it  does  a  regular  chan¬ 
nel  of  expression,  the  school  has  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  interpret  its 
I>olicies,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  present  its  program.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  this  effort,  a  stronger,  more  in¬ 
telligent  relationship  is  established  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school  which 
can  only  result  in  better  education  for 
each  child. 


Wants  "Human  Science" 

ARNOLD  W.  CARNEGIE 
Union 

While  our  children  are  making  a 
much  better  adjustment  to  their  en¬ 
vironment  than  we  are,  they  need  more 
than  ever  to  get  the  feeling  that  they 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  world  and 
that  they  can  be  happy  in  it.  "Human 
Science’’  could  supplement  general 
science  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
country. 

"Human  Science’’  in  the  high  school 
might  well  appropriate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  sciences  now  reserved  for 
the  colleges.  Philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology,  physiology  and  ethics  could 


provide  the  nucleus  of  the  student’s 
understanding  of  himself  in  relation 
to  humanity.  We  wait  to  formulate 
our  codes  of  ethics  in  college,  while 
we  need  rules  to  follow  so  much  more 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  life  in  high  school. 

This  human  science  would  require  a 
formulation  of  principles  by  scientists, 
economists,  sociologists  and  so  on.  Per¬ 
sons  of  imusual  understanding  will  be 
needed  to  utilize  it.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  the  inclusion 
of  "human  science’’  in  courses  on  mar¬ 
riage  and  marital  relations  now  given 
in  various  universities. 


IF  YOU  NEED  TO  BORROW 

I 

YOU  CAN  GET  QUICK  FRIENDLY 
SERVICE  AT  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

No  Security  or  Endorsers  Required  . . .  Just 
your  Signature  .  .  .  Loans  made  by  Mait  ^ 


e  You  may  need  a  loan  sometime — to  pay  up  to  tell  you  about  Household  Finance  service, 
urgent  past  due  bills  or  to  meet  an  emergency.  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  hill  information  so 
Where  could  you  get  it  —  quickly,  privately,  X®**  have  it  handy  for  future  reference, 

or  without  embarrassment?  Many  teachers 
have  found  the  answer  to  that  question  in 
Household  Finance.  We  lend  you  the  money 
you  need  on  your  ott’ii  signature.  Without 
co-signers.  Without  security.  Payments  may 
spread  over  many  months  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  If  not  convenient  for  you  to  call 
at  our  offices,  you  may  borrow  by  mail. 

Constructiv*  financial  counsal 

At  Household  Finance  we  do  more  than  lend 
money.  Here  a  loan  becomes  pan  of  a  con- 
struaive  plan  to  improve  the  borrower's 
furure  financial  ptosition.  Household  Finance’s 
interesting,  authoritative  booklets  on  money 
management  and  bener  buymanship  have 
helped  thousands  of  teachers  to  get  pwrma- 
nently  out  of  the  financial  rut.  Copies  e'en  be 
obtained  at  any  Household  Finance  office. 

The  manager  ofthe  neatest  office  will  be  glad 


L»cally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  It  Sew  Jersey  Cities 


Camdin— 4th  Floor. 
Btoadway-Stevciu 
Blda  Camden  7940 
Ucemn  N*.  6il 
8th  Fl..W.JeiseTTr. 
Bide..  Camden  7030 
Linmu  Nt.  (42 
EuzABrrH — 7th  FI., 

Albcn^t  Bide-. 
Elizabeth  3-4343. 
Uann  Ne.  687 
Haciunsack-  6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bide. 

HaAeniack  2-.3648 
iKtostS*.  686 
JiascY  CtTY— 3th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bide.. 

Jrl.  So.  2-0132 
Litton  Ni.  643 
NiwAaa  -  4th  FI., 
Nai  l  Newark  Bide.. 
Mitchell  2-3412 
Litton  Nt.  829 


Oeanci — 2nd  FI  . 
Main  8c  Day  Bide.. 
Oranee  3-2131 
LktonNo  679 
Passaic — 6th  Floor, 
Passaic  NatT  Bank 
Bide-  Passaic  2-8818 
Litton  Nt.  690 
Patibson— 3td  Fl.j 
Patersoo  Nat'l  B'k 
Bide 

Sherwood  2-3220 
Litton  Nt.  639 
PiaTH  Amboy  6ch 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bide. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3663 
Litton  Nt.  691 
Tbinton— 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bide..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  3138 
UttonNt.  660 


Unio'i  City — 2nd  Floor,  726  Bcreenline  Ave. 
Misade  6-2146  Litton  Nt.  TOO 
HtmnitU  ikarfti  lit  Itte  mtotih  ton 
nt  h  lit  Ntte  Jtnty  taw,  2'  t%  to  mo- 
toii  katootn  nth 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 


FREE  BOOM aera  AMO 

ABM-rcariOM  uaMK 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy .  If  immediate 
loan  IS  wanted,  state 
amount  desired 


Household  Finance  Cocporarion 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  oAce' 

Please  mail  me  tree  copy  of  your  brochure:  “The  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  tor  School  Teachers."  1  understand  this  re¬ 
quest  places  me  under  no  obliaation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Noon . 

Addrtu . 

City . Stan . 

Amtoot  I  wui  It  tttnn  S . 
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Huey  Long's  Bend 

WILLIAM  S.  HIGBIE 
Elizabeth 

Last  summer  I  drove  across  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  and 
after  staying  long  enough  to  explore 
the  Cabildo,  the  French  quarter,  and 
other  specialties  of  this  famous  city, 

I  left  for  Baton  Rouge  to  absorb  the 
wonders  of  the  $1,000,000  capitol.  The 
Capitol  dty  is  on  the  easterly  bank  of 
the  river  and  is  about  100  miles  from 
New  Orleans  as  the  crow,  or  shall 
we  say  airplane,  flies.  The  old  ro.id 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  down  through  mud 
holes  and  up  over  knolls,  unimproved 
except  for  small  stretches.  Of  course, 
it  took  hours  to  travel  between  cities 
until  the  late  Huey  P.  Long  took  over 
the  work  of  improving  things. 

The  best  was  none  too  good  for  him, 
so  he  hired  his  own  engineers  and 
wrote  his  own  road  specifications.  Any 
one  of  us  could  make  such  plans,  which 
were  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  Draw  a 
straight  line  on  the  map  from  city  to 
city  and  never  let  the  road  deviate  a 
foot  from  it.  (2)  Cut  and  fill  until 
ever)’  foot  of  the  road  is  as  level  as 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  (3)  Grade 
full  four  lanes  with  four  lane  bridges 
and  pave  with  concrete  in  the  center 
lanes  with  gravel  on  each  side  for  horse 
drawn  vehicles. 

And  that  is  how  the  road  is  built 
with  but  one  exception.  A  single  prop¬ 
erty  owner  balked  at  the  price  tendered 
him,  and  with  customary  Long  phil¬ 
osophy,  a  single  bend  was  put  in  the 
road — it  was  needed  anjway  to  relieve 
the  monotony.  As  you  swing  out  on 
this  100  miles  with  only  one  bend,  the 
great  smooth  road  stretches  out  ahead 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  no 
dips  or  rises — that  might  be  about  20 
miles.  The  smooth  surface  shimmers  in 
the  sunlight  and  gives  the  effect  of 
water.  There  is  a  bridge  every  few 
feet  in  this  land  of  swamps  and  bayous 
—  bridges  and  fills  made  over  quick¬ 
sand  and  ever)'  impossible  footing  con¬ 
dition,  yet  after  several  years  there 
are  no  cracks  or  heaving  of  the  sur¬ 
face. 

There  is  but  one  real  town  on  the 
route  and  almost  no  houses  or  drive¬ 
ways.  The  road  is  cut  straight  through 
virgin  forest  and  swamp  land  never 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  The  grade 
and  drainage  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
road  above  water  even  during  unusual 
seasons.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
f<X)t  gradually  presses  on  the  accel¬ 
erator  until  high  speed  is  reached — 60 
miles  an  hour  seems  slow,  100  might 
be  safe  if  the  car  could  stand  it.  I 
made  the  nm  to  Baton  Rouge  in  one 


VISIT  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

THIS  SUMMER 


I  New  travel  experiences  await  the  Europe- 
bound  teacher  who  includes  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  summer’s  itinerary.  Fast  air, 
train  and  boat  connections  make  it  easily 
accessible.  Your  travel  agent  will  tell  you 
about  5  and  7-day  stays  in  Leningrad  and 
Moscow,  or  more  extensive  journeys  down 
the  Volga,  through  the  Caucasus  moun¬ 
tains,  along  the  Black  Sea  Riviera,  to  sunny 
Crimea,  and  in  colorful  Ukraine, 

CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


A  wide  variety  of  itineraries  is 
available  at  inclusive  rates  of 
$15  per  day  first  class,  $8  tour¬ 
ist,  $5  third  —  providing  all 
transportation  on  tour  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  fine  hotels,  meals, 
sightseeing,  and  the  services  of 
trained  guide-interpreters.  For 
descriptive  map  and  Booklet 
NJ-5  write  to 


iiiruiliiliir.iiic. 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

360  N.  Michiqzn  Av«.,  Chicago  756  S.  Broadway,  Loa  Angalaa 
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and  three-fourths  hours,  averaging  a 
full  60  miles  an  hour.  When  approach¬ 
ing  the  single  curve  in  the  road,  a 
white  tree  is  apparent  for  many  miles. 
It  seems  to  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
road — it  worries  you — ^you  reduce  speed 
until  finally  you  reach  Huey  Long’s 
bend  and  find  only  a  tree  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road.  The  monotony 
has  been  relieved. 

You  have  never  been  on  such  a  road 
unless  you  have  been  to  Louisiana.  Go 
there  and  try  the  highway  of  the  fu¬ 
ture! 


First  Flight 

ANNABELUE  WAGNER 
Kaarny 

I  HAD  never  seen  a  plane  any  nearer 
than  the  night  mail  from  Newark 
airport  and  I  had  never  had  any  temp¬ 
tation  to  try  my  wings  until  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  then  the  temptation  came 
from  a  rainy  day.  I  had  intended  to 
go  to  the  station  for  information  but 
a  storm  sent  me  to  Bamberger’s  travel 
bureau.  While  I  waited,  I  thumbed  the 
pamphlets  provided  by  American  Air, 
the  Lindbergh  Line — names  to  con¬ 
jure  with,  coupled  with  Wright,  Boeing 
and  Douglas.  Idly  I  asked  the  fare 
to  Chicago.  Astonished,  I  made  the 
reservation. 

Old  men  serve  you  in  the  trains, 
but  these  youngsters  at  the  airport  and 
on  the  planes  could  easily  be  imagined 
as  sitting  in  some  college  classroom, 
primly  taking  notes  on  the  policies  of 
the  Georges.  Instead  they  were  cos¬ 
tumed  in  trim  uniforms  and  taking 
their  jobs  with  the  seriousness  of  the 

/L  Pleasures ' 

ar«  greatly  enhanced  when  you 
are  a  guest  of  The  Victoria  Hotel. 

Its  location  is  moat  convenient 
to  schools,  universities,  the  mu¬ 
seums,  art  galleries  as  well  as 
the  amusement  center. 

Tmachmra  appreciate  this 
Aotei  of  character 


TA  aviNui  m  Bid  muT,  mw  vota 

X>HN  L  HOROAN  •  MANAGING  DIRfCTOR 


grey-heads  on  the  trains.  How  I 
thrilled  at  being  called  from  the  speaker 
to  step  to  the  desk  for  ticket  verifi¬ 
cation  1 

Of  course  I  was  a  real  “tenderfoot,” 
for  I  expected  to  have  my  bags  at 
hand;  to  be  jolted  and  bumped  getting 
up  and  all  the  other  things  a  novice 
looks  for — but  I  was  looking  down  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  myself  going  up.  How 
queer  it  is  to  sit  up  in  the  skyland 
and  to  feel  no  motion  but  only  to  know 
the  roaring  sound  of  the  motors  in 
which  your  faith  has  been  so  irre¬ 
vocably  placed!  It  is  still  more  queer 
to  look  down  upon  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  “Currier  and  Ives”  prints. 
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OratEDTONORUON  MOnC  TMVEliSS 


Visit  1  eUowslonc  tkis  year  simI  be 
amoiig  the  first  to  experience  the 
trensendons  thrill  of  this  new 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  trip 
through  the  new  Gateway  and  on 
into  the  Park  over  the  astounding 
Red  Lodge  HICHway ...  literally 
on  top  of  the  Rockies  for  naany 
oiiles  at  an  elevation  of  over 
10,000  feeL  Nothing  like  it  in 
Anseric^  A  pictorial  booklet  is 
yonrs  for  the  asking.  Just 
BBoil  the  coupon. 


RIGHTFULLY  ON 
TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 


PROnC  RMLMMV 


‘J^efleclioH  of  ^3eaulif  * 
f^ncircUi  ike  Qlol>e 
NOW  WITH  THE  DEVALUATION  OF 
THE  FRANC  THE  DOLLAR  BUYS  42 
MORE  IN  SWITZERLAND.  TRUE  COUR¬ 
TESY  AND  HOSPITALITY  AS  ALWAYS. 
•  •  • 

RAILROAD  FARES  HAVE  BEEN 
REDUCED  UP  TO  45% 

81  SURI  TO  INClUOl  IN  YOUR  ITINIRARYt 

LuaaiHi-LiKaiBO.  Si.  Ct^haiJ.  Lucerne  anJ  its  Lake 
Diurki,  Zurich.  LociKhbeit.  BeercK  UttcrUnd.  In- 
lerlake^  JunsirauKKh,  Berne.  Thun,  G'laaJ.  Mon- 
ireux.  Zctmait-Gornersi>ir,  Furka-Ohetalp.  Geneva 

NO  VISAS— NO  MONIY  RORNtALITNS 

Asi  ytmr  tran!  attmt  w  it  riM  ftt  fatktt  ST-l. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

BWIilal  l■far^■a^^^■  guruau  W  SwWaarUne 

47S  NFTH  AV^NUf  NiW  YORK  CITY 


E.  K.  NeWu, 

taa  Xankam  PaeISc  Ratluav.  Sa.  Paul.  Miaa. 

Plaata  MaS  mm  boukUt  oa  Mad  Lwt^e  Caleway  lu 
YaUoauaaa. 
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to  sec  the  tiny  five  and  ten  cent  store 
automobiles  and  men  spring  to  life  and 
sprint  along  tiny  strings  which  twist 
in  and  out  over  a  “crazy  quilt.”  I  think 
the  theory  of  the  turning  world  which 
I  have  preached  yearly  was  never 
brought  to  reality  for  me  until  I  found 
myself  above  it. 

Funny  white  steeples  began  to  ap¬ 
proach  us  like  life  in  fairyland  but  the 
stewardess  assured  me  they  were  clouds 
and  —  let  me  say  to  those  who  go  a 
journeying  that  the  earthbound  soul 


Your  own  choice  of  time,  price,  itinerary. 
Sail  with  the  best  traditions  of  .Atlantic 
seamanship,  the  highest  standards  of 
modern  luxury.  “Viking”  North  Country 
cruises  retrace  Leif  Ericsson’s  course  . .  . 
the  first  trans-Atlantic  voyage. 

Kungsholm 

42  DAYS  •  NORTH  CAPE.  RUSSIA 

June  30  from  New  York— Iceland  and  the 
Midnight  Sun,  North  Cape  and  Norway’s 
fjords,  ancient  Visby,  Estonia,  Rus<;ia, 

Finland. Sweden, Denmark;  min.  »525 

Gripsholm 

34  DAYS  •  SCANDINAVIA,  RUSSIA 

J«ly24  from  New  York— Norway’s  fjords; 
glamorous  Sweden ;  ancient  Visby  on  the 
Isle  of  Gotland;  historic  Den-  (QQC 
mark;  Finland,  Russia  . . .  min.  Ovu 

Or  Plan  Your  Own  Trip 

FOR  A  HOLIDAY  IH  VIKING  LAND  - 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Scandinavia!  The 
longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you  have 
only  21  days  our  regular  sailings  will  give 
you  a  delightful  holiday.  Favorable  ex¬ 
change,  courteous  friendliness,  generous 
values,  safety  on  land  and  sea,  breath¬ 
taking  beauty— all  combine  for  a  life-long 
memory  of  delight !  Let  us  help  you  ar¬ 
range  a  Viking  trip.  No  obligation. 

Information  at  any  Travel  Agent, or 


SWEDISH 

AMERICAN 

LINE 


•a*  FIFTH  AVE.  A  4  WEST  Slat  St. 
•ocKcrcLLea  ccmtu,  nkw  vohk 


sees  no  such  beauty  as  can  be  found 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  cloud. 

We  were  to  fly  above  Niagara,  and 
that  majestic  falls  became  a  penny 
post  card  for  me  forever.  I  had  never 
seen  it  from  the  earth  and  so  I  shall 
always  pity  Niagara  for  its  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  tiny  steamer  had  just 
reached  the  falls  and  it  seemed  to  be 
bumping  its  nose  against  a  wall  of  rock 
and  water. 

Between  Detroit  and  Chicago  we  had 
a  storm.  At  first  we  flew  above  it. 
The  sun  was  shining  overhead,  under¬ 
neath  black  billows  heaved  and  golden 
snakes  scampered  over  their  swells. 
Later  the  storm  shut  us  in.  We  rose 
and  fell.  The  rain  ran  horizontally 
across  the  plane  which  had  kept  a 
shimmering  aluminum  wing  before  our 
eyes  so  long  and  thus  stamped  it  in¬ 
delibly  as  a  part  of  the  air  landscape; 
the  wing  began  and  ended  our  world 
up  there;  that  rain,  which  was  run¬ 
ning  the  wrong  direction  for  respect¬ 
able  rain,  kept  us  informed  we  were 
really  going  on — and  soon  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  rose  out  of  the  cloudland — a  black 
and  frowning  lake — ^but  the  sun  shone 
in  on  us  as  we  swept  out  of  the  storm 
and  to  a  quiet  landing  in  Chicago. 

My  friends  have  asked  if  I  was 
afraid.  1  wasn’t.  Violent  death  can 
come  from  a  cake  of  soap  in  your 
bathtub  and  while  you’d  get  about 
equal  publicity  either  way.  I’d  prefer 
something  more  spectacular.  I  haven’t 
much  money  for  travel  and  excursions 
are  my  happiness,  but  how  grand  it  is 
to  have  done  this;  to  have  flown  a 
thousand  miles.  “In  my  soul  is  a  vision 
of  life  and  beauty.” 


Bermuda— 

A  State  of  Mind 

MRS.  HONOR  BRIGHT  ALLEN 
Avalon 


Bermuda  isn’t  a  place  at  all — it’s 
a  state  of  mind.  Peace,  quiet  and 
serenity  permeate  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  time  for  everything.  Those  fabulous 
ogres,  hurry  and  bustle,  have  been  ban¬ 
ished. 

•  When,  in  this  setting,  we  get  around 
to  exploring  these  specks  in  the  broad 


TEACHERS!  TRAVEL  CLUBS 

FOR  CHILDREN 
NO  OTHER  PLAN  LIKE  IT 
Full  or  Part  Tima 

VAGABOND  JOURNEYS 

551  Fifth  Ava.,  Now  York 


SEE!  EUROPE 


I  10  COUNTRIES  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

!  Oroap  aaUtna  Joly  7.  8.8.  EUROPA. 

I  Condaetad  throaxhoat,  earalleat  ItlaanUT, 

I  tea  arrooiniadatloBa. 

I  ITrite  for  folder  from  the  orgamiuer 


BIDGEWAY  TOURS 

Chrlatlaa  H.  Shank.  Mar.  Laaeaatar,  Pa. 
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Atlantic,  we  go  in  a  quaint  Victorian 
behind  a  sturdy  pair  of  horses.  Or 
perhaps  we  recall  the  youthful  knack 
of  riding  a  bicycle.  And  then  there  is 
a  Bermuda  railway.  But  b/  automo¬ 
bile  we  do  not  go.  Island  law  keeps 
this  mechanical  conveyance  in  perma¬ 
nent  exile. 

Moving  slowly  enough  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  landscapes  we  roam  over  coral 
roads.  On  every  side  are  stately  palms, 
hybiscus  hedges,  purple  bougainvillea 
hanging  in  festoons  from  the  trees.  Al¬ 
most  from  each  rise  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
the  blue-green  sea  and  from  many  a 
garden  “natives”  smile  a  how-do-you- 
do. 

Even  the  industry  on  these  leisurely 
islands  is  romantic.  Fragrant  “wild 
jasmine,”  enchanting  “corsage”  and 
other  perfumes  which  seem  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  Bermuda  may  be  sampled 
at  the  perfume  factory. 

On  sea  and  land,  Bermuda  is  famous 
for  its  gardens.  In  a  quiet  sea,  a  visit 
to  the  sea  gardens  is  intriguing,  and 
for  setting  plus  flowers,  the  quarry 
gardens  are  perfect.  The  gray  walls 
of  the  filled-in  quarry  set  off  ideally  the 
poinsettas,  begonias,  cactus,  ferns  and 
lilies  to  be  found  there. 

As  one  resident  character  said,  “One 
is  nearer  God’s  heart  in  a  garden  than 
am-where  else  on  earth.” 


For  Post  Graduates 


Pl  New  York  Hotel 

MUCH  FAVORED 

by  TEACHERS 

Teachers  who  take  summer 
courses  in  the  New  York  uni¬ 
versities  and  those  who  come  to 
New  York  for  a  vacation  will 
find  The  Paramount  a  very  con¬ 
venient  location  for  both  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  amusement  centers. 

Delightfully  furnished  rooms  with 
private  bath  and  circulating  ice  wa¬ 
ter  from  t2.50  single,  $4  double. 

Special  weekly  and  monthly 
rate  to  teachers. 

HOTCL 

paaaMOUNT 

46th  Sl,  Weat  of  Broadway,  New  York 
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so  MANY  THRILLING 
PLACES  TO  GO  .  .  . 

dJnlj  Cp/i£jlun^AuJ iheA/yt  AE§It 

IT  won’t  be  long  now  until  you  trade  your  classroom  for  the  open  road!  It  may 
take  lots  of  puzzling  to  decide  just  where  you’ll  go  on  your  vacation  trip— 
but  you’ll  have  no  trouble  at  all  picking  the  best  way  to  get  there. 

FIRST— Greyhound,  serving  all  America  and  much  of  Canada,  reaches  more 
vacation  spots  than  any  other  travel  system— far  more! 

SECOND— you  can  travel  farther,  see  more  thrilling  places,  return  by  an  entirely 
diflFerent  route,  and  still  not  exceed  the  most  modest  budget.  At  only  ooe-third 
the  cost  of  driving  and  with  none  of  the  fatigue  and  bother— at  much  less  than 
fares  for  other  types  of  public  transportation! 

THIRD— you  can  get  complete  information  on  trips  anywhere  from  the  nearest 
Greyhound  agent,  or  from  the  bright  piaorial  bocJtlets  the  coupon  will  l^ing  toyou. 


•  REEZY  PICTORIAL  lOOKLETS,  INFORMATION— FREE 

Ju(t  mall  Hilt  covpoa  l«  Groyboimd  Travti  luraow,  248  W.  SOHi  SI..  Naw  York 
Clly,  for  a«  Inforfoltoa  booklal  oad  Iravol  fodt  about  oay  of  Hw  followiiig: 
NEW  ENGLAND  Q  MICHIOAN  Q  ATLANTIC  COAST  CITIES  □,  GREAT 
NORTHWEST  Q  CALIFORNIA  Q^REAT  SMOKY  MTS.  Q  NEWYORK  8 
FENNSYLVANIA  resorts  □,  COLORFUL  SOUTHWEST  Q  ATLANTIC 
REACHES  □  (chock  which  o^.  If  yoo  wool  rafot  and  tuagotlod  rootoo  for 
oay  trip,  (oT dowo  ploco  you  wiA  fo  vltil  oo  morgia  bolow. 
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Parks  . . .  Carlslwd  Caverns, 
Yoaemite.  Yellowstone  and 
Rocky  Mountain  ...  all 
In  one  grand  circle  of  the 
scenic  West! 

Out  via  the  incomparable 
Golden  State  Route  to 


CALIFORNIA 

Three  fast  alr-ctmdltknMd  traiaa 
from  ChiraSo  daily...  the  all- 
Pullman  Golden  State  Limited  .  . . 
de  luxe  Chalr-Toariat  Cer  CaUfor- 
nian,  atewardese>Bnrse  earTice, 
economy  meals,  special  car  for 
women . . .  the  Apache,  caterins  to 
all  riaeeee  of  trareL 
Through  Golden  State  Route  sarrioe 
aleofrom  MlnneapoUe-St.  PauLDee 
Moines,  St.  Louie  and  Menaphis. 

Bock  through  the  mountain  gran* 
deur  at 

COLORADO 

Return  via  San  Franciaoo,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  air-conditioned  Rocky 
Mountain  Limited  from  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs. 

Or  go  out  through  Colorado;  back 
via  the  Golden  State  Route. 

Very  low  faros  that  arUI  permit  an 
unusual  outing  this  summer.  Aak 
about  low  cost  aU-expeose  tours  to 
Colorado,  Yellowetonc,  Califomia 
or  the  Padhe  Northwest. 


- MAIL  THIS  COUPON - 1 

M.  L.  MOWRY.C.  A  P.  O  .  Koem  212i  • 

MSPHtbAvc..  New  York.  N.  Y  1 

Phiiiisi  Loagscrc f-7e71— 1^7072  or  | 

UNGOLN  OVRGHElt.  O  F.  *  P.  A  I 

IJM  PtdoUtr-PhUaOalphla  Trust  BUS-  I 

Phllsdelphls.  Ps..  Phone  Pooayporher  is  AS  | 

Plaarc  ouoce  taro*  aaO  forward  priatod  matter  | 
aa  a  the  Seuthwast  aad  Cahforais  DCelerado  j 
O  All-gipeair  Toure.  iChack  booUaU  daUred.)  ' 

Addraee . | 

City......... _ ......State .  nn  • 
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Arab  Fantasia 

MARY  LAPIN 
Trenton 

An  invitation  to  an  Arab  fantasie 
^  was  rare  enough  to  get  us  up  at 
five  o’clock  for  a  bus  from  Tel  Aviv  in 
Palestine  out  into  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Our  destination  was  several  miles 
of  country  road  beyond  the  bus  “ter¬ 
minus,”  so  we  felt  it  wise  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  cool  of  the  morning 
hours.  Later  the  sand  into  which  we 
sank  at  every  step  would  resemble  the 
“burning  sands”  of  the  desert. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  caretaker’s  hut 
in  an  orange  grove  alongside  the  Arab 
encampment,  we  ate  a  queer  mixture 
of  food  which  passed  for  breakfast — 
sliced  tomatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea  and 
grapes. 

To  reach  our  goal  we  climbed  care¬ 
fully  over  barbed  wire  fences  with  one 
eye  to  conserving  our  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  supply  of  silk  stockings.  Soon  we 
were  surrounded  by  dirty  but  pictur¬ 
esque  Arabian  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  We  were  conducted  to  a  rude 
structure  of  framework  covered  at  the 
top  and  on  three  sides  by  skins,  which 
serY’ed  as  the  storeroom  for  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  feast.  Exposed  to  our  view 
were  the  materials  for  the  mid-day 
meal.  In  various  stages  of  preparation 
were — z  huge  pQe  of  cooked  rice,  right 
GO  the  bare  ground ;  several  goats,  quar¬ 


Suggestions  for  Your 

styiildg® 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  from  27  days  up  (British 
Isles  and  Continent).  Accommodations  on  fine 
ships  such  as  Queen  Mary,  Normandie,  Bremen, 
Washington.  Rates  $319.  up. 

AMERICAN  TOURS— West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada 
and  the  great  vacation  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

For  fall  ktformtotiom,  nimrvaUotn,  communltata  with  | 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

80  Pork  PlocR,  MbwcmIc,  Nbw  J«fs*y 

lELCFHONEi  MABKET  t*7000  •  EXTENSION  700 
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tered  but  still  uncleaned ;  and  the  piece 
de  resistance,  a  camel,  in  a  similar  state 
of  preparation. 

There  were  enough  flies  over  every 
thing  to  infect  an  ordinary-siz^ 
American  town,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  natives,  witness  their 
continued  good  health. 

Everywhere  young  Arabian  men  were 
racing  their  horses  over  the  field  in 
sheer  exuberance  of  good  spirits.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship,  but  to  our  American  eyes, 
their  racing  lacked  rhyme  or  reason. 

We  were  next  escorted  to  one  comer 
of  the  field  where  the  Arab  store  was 
located.  It  was  made  entirely  of 
“Shell”  cans.  I  must  pause  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  the  “Shell”  gaso¬ 
line  can  in  Palestine.  No  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions  mar  the  land.  The  automobilist 
planning  a  trip  takes  an  ample  supply 
of  gasoline  in  cans  because  he  knows 
the  sources  of  supply  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  empty  can  is  never 
thrown  away  or  destroyed.  In  the 
empty  “Shell”  gasoline  can  may  be  seen 
potential  flower  pots,  sterilizers  and 
Arab  grocery  stores. 

“Believe  it  or  not,”  we  viewed  a 
store  (eight  feet  by  ten  and  perhaps 
not  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  “store”), 
made  entirely  of  “Shell”  cans  beaten 
and  hammered  flat.  Innumerable  pieces 
composed  the  walls  and  roof,  and  as  a 
retainer  of  heat,  I  know  no  equal. 
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We  entered,  and  since  the  mid-day 
sun  was  by  this  time  heating  the  tin 
roof  and  sides,  the  effect  was  some¬ 
what  worse  than  a  Turkish  bath.  Pa¬ 
per  bags  holding  various  commodities 
stood  on  the  floor  on  all  sides,  and  a 
box  with  a  scale  on  it  served  as  a 
counter.  The  hospitable  storekeeper 
rolled  a  generous  cornucopia  of  news¬ 
paper  and  proceeded  to  dig  with  his 
none  too  clean  hands  into  one  of  the 
paper  bags  of  hard  candy.  Refusing 
all  suggestion  of  payment,  he  offered 
it  to  us  and  then  and  there  we  had  to 
sample  the  candy,  regardless  of  our 
intention  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  sight. 


It  pay$  you  to  stay  at  the  Dixie. 
The  remarkahly  reasonahle 
daily  and  weekly  rates  actually 
save  you  money  to  spend  for  all 
those  things  you  want  to  do  and 
huy. 

The  Dixie  is  a  friendly,  com- 
fortahlc,  home-like  place— each 
of  our  650  sunny,  airy  outside 
rooms  has  bath  and  radio,  is 
charmingly  furnished  in 
nial  maple,  with  old-fashioned 
wallpaper  and  gloriously  rest¬ 
ful  beds. 

Most  convenient  location  in 
town — right  in  the  heart  of 
mvnrything — theatres,  movie 
palaces,  great  department  stores 
and  smart  shops — near  all  rail¬ 
road  terminals;  a  natif>nal  bus 
terminal  in  the  building. 

DAILY  RATES 
Single,  $2.50  and  $3 
Double,  $3,  $4,  $5 

(fum# 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 

Single,  from  $1 2.50 
Double./rom  $1  6.00/or  two/ 

Magla  R«»uhi«  cmi  Att«4  witli  rosl 

kmd  »mi  mft  m  •imdtm  rmmck, 

Delicious  Stiuthern-American 
cotiking  Is  fcatureil  in 
the  Kestaurant 

IraaWasI,  lit  Issiti,  SO*  Maasr,  |l 


HOTEL 

DIXIE 

4?nd  43rd  Sit  ,  Wet!  of  B'woy 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  , 
store.  Even  the  hot  mid-day  sun  seem¬ 
ed  cool  by  comparison.  After  a  last 
hospitable  offering  of  fresh  figs,  which 
were  delicious  and  enjoyable  in  spite 
of  tiny  twinges  of  conscience  on  what 
other  than  figs  we  were  also  eating, 
we  bade  our  Arab  hosts  farewell. 

Tsar  Westcra  Trsvsl  Owartaaltr 

SBB  ALL  m  WEST  aaA— 

CALIFORNIA 

Isto  tks  Aaaaal  Party  sa  tks 

WESTERN  WONDERLANDS  TOUR  ! 

JOLT  la— PAST  DATUOR  TKAlItS— M  Days  i 
Write  for  folder  from  tkc  sryaairer  I 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 

Chrlstlaa  ■.  Sksak.  Mgr.  lasssitsr.  ^ 


CANADA 


f  lAND  of  atyslary— ni^ 
jad  fjords  —  Northam 
Lishis  —  icabarft  —  Eskiara 
and  Indian  lifa.  Visit  also  aia^ 
nilcant  Nawfoandland,  roaian 
He  Gaspa,  kistork  Gaff  lands. 
Tha  Goldan  Noetk  and  old 
Franck  Canada  in  ona  aniqna 
koliday  craisal 

Saa  it  all  in  ocaan  liaar  coas- 
fort  —  Itutarioas  sfiipa  ■—  at  airy 
skipboard  lifa  —  cool,  stmny 
waatkat  —  fame  as  Franck  cai- 
sina  and  sarvica.  A  vacation 
yo«‘ll  navar  foryatl 
• 

Days  —  $1SS  up 
froat  Morntro*! 


Aih  she  akaal  CMis 
“Viaskoad  CnImi" 
Sss  Teat  TmvsI 
AassI  St  iotMs 
CL  Am 

SisinUla  Cs.  Ltd. 


css  FMfc  Araass, 
Ns«  Talk 


Tka  Laawiosi 
W  NORTHLAI 


CLARKE 

Jteamship 

Cu^luniU'U 


Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  yai 
find  a  foreign  land  that’s  so  much  a 
neighbor  as  Canada.  A  friendly  welcome 
!  awaits  you  in  the  historic  Land  of  Evang^ 
i  line— old  world  Quebec— the  sparkling 
!  lakelands  of  Ontario— and  at  Jasper  Na- 
'  tional  Park  in  the  glorious  Canadian 
Rockies. 

’  Whether  you  participate  in  outdoor 
!  activities,  golf,  riding,  tennis,  canoeing, 

I  swimming,  fishing,  or  merely  watch 
j  others  play,  you’ll  enjoy  every  minute  as 
guest  of  hospitable  Canadian  National 
I  Railways.  Rates  with  meals  at  Canadian 
National’s  luxurious  and  delightful  Jas¬ 
per  Park  Lodge  are  from  $7.00  per  day. 

Learn  about  Canadian  National’s 
friendly  resorts  for  your  favorite  pastime 
in  the  ideal  settings  of  Canada’s  varied 
scenery. 

Lorn  'mI  forts.  Air-toodiliemtd  e^mspottm  from  Most- 
trttU.  Toronto,  St.  Pool,  to  Joiptr  omd  VniOMoor. 

#For  mtm  Josftr  Sottomol  Park  kooJt- 
In  or  mfore^ioo.  soil  or  orritt 
lotol  CooodioM  Soitoool  0§ut. 
miorMUrn,  Pk. 

IM>0  Chittut  Sum* 

Sow  yard  CMr 
67)  Fifth  A<i>m 


CV.NADIVN  NMIONM 

IV  I  I  LK)  H  ULKL  /.N  i  I  \  I  vi 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Normals  Co  Collegiate- 

All  Given  College  Rank 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


Nominate  McCarthy^ 
To  State  Dep't. 

New  Jersey  no  longer  has  a 
single  normal  school.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  10,  turned  every 
normal  school  in  the  State  into  a 
teachers’  college,  and  made 
presidents  out  of  all  their  princi¬ 
pals.  This  action  affects  the 
normal  —  pardon  us  —  teachers’ 
colleges  at  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
Paterson  and  Glassboro,  while 
the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  and  Normal  School 
drops  the  last  half  of  its  name. 
Since  the  present  law  provides 
for  normal  schools  and  princi¬ 
pals,  legislative  action  may  be 
necessary  next  year  to  make 
sure  the  change  is  legal,  though 
the  State  Board  has  power  to  fix 
the  names  of  the  schools. 

The  Board  refused  Teaneck 
approval  of  a  course  in  flight 
instruction  in  connection  with  its 
high  school  course  in  aviation. 
This  was  only  done  after  a 
hearing  at  which  representatives 
of  the  Teaneck  system  appeared 
and  asked  for  such  approval. 

The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  nominated  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  succeed  Wesley  A. 
O’Leary  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  vocational 
education.  Mr.  McCarthy,  who 
has  been  assistant  for  trades  and 
industries  in  the  division  of 
vocational  education,  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  State  for 
his  work  as  State  head  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Miss  Mary  Merchant,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  some  time 
ago  to  succeed  Mrs.  Seymour  L. 
Cromwell,  was  finally  sworn  in 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  acted  to  approve  the 
supervising  principalships  at 
Rumson,  Hightstown,  and  Butler, 
and  reappointed  County  Super¬ 
intendents  Lawrence  S.  Chase, 
Robert  G.  Sanford,  and  Harry 
W.  Moore. 


Special  Teachers 
Meet  at  State  Home 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Teachers  of  Sub-Normal 
Children  is  announced  for  May 
12  at  the  State  Home  for  Boys 
at  Jamesburg. 

Teachers  will  be  able  to  visit 
the  school  in  session  as  well  as 
the  cottages  and  the  hamlet,  any 
time  during  the  afternoon.  Din¬ 
ner  is  at  six  o’clock,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  short  talks  from  the 
educational  directors  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  A  former  principal 
there,  now  at  the  Garfield  School, 
Long  Branch,  will  speak  on  the 
"Activity  Program  in  Relation 
to  the  Special  Class.” 


Neulen  Honored 
By  400  at  Dinner 

Four  hundred  Camden  teach¬ 
ers  gathered  at  the  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  Hotel  for  a  social  eve¬ 
ning  featured  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  silver  service  set  to 
State  President  and  Mrs.  Leon 
N.  Neulen.  J.  Derwood  Tew  is 
credited  with  “an  artful  job  of 
toastmastering”  in  the  Camden 
Teachers’  Association  Topics, 
local  publication  in  its  fresh¬ 
man  year. 

President  Anne  D.  Spooner 
extended  greetings  to  the  guests, 
which  included  the  Camden  City 
Board  of  Education  and  Mrs. 
Stella  S.  Applegate  from  Asso¬ 
ciation  Headquarters  in  Trenton 
and  Ella  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  . 
Mary  D.  Barnes  of  the  Asso-  I 
ciation  Executive  Committee. 

Plainfield  Paper 
Informs  Community 

The  second  issue  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  is  largely  devoted  by 
the  Plainfield  School  News  to 
the  completion  of  five  years  by 
the  community  Delinquency 
Council.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  group  has  had  an  enlarged 
status  as  Community  Council. 

Other  articles  of  community¬ 
wide  interest  consider  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  New  Jersey’s  prop¬ 
erty-dependent  tax  structure  and 
a  new  deal  for  non-academic 
pupils. 


Camden  County 
Camden  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 
Elsie  Riedel 

Essex  County 

Newark  Teacher-Clerks  As¬ 
sociation 

Mrs.  Sally  Danzis  Werner 
(reelected) 

Schoolwomen’s  Club  of  New¬ 
ark 

Clara  H.  Lewis 

Ocean  County 
Ocean  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 
Ruth  B.  Kelly 


Teaching  Appraised 
In  Bulletin  Series 

An  appraisal  of  teaching  as 
an  occupation  is  among  the 
latest  job-appraisal  bulletins 
published  by  the  National  Oc¬ 
cupational  Conference,  5S1  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  A  pre¬ 
vious  publication  was  devoted 
to  the  rural  teacher  as  a  special 
field. 

Ninety-five  references  on  the 
various  aspects  of  teaching  are 
listed  by  the  authors,  two  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  New  Haven  public 
schools. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the 
above  address  for  10  cents  a 
copy.  For  the  series,  prices  will 
be  given  on  request. 


Elizabeth  Amateur  Detectives 

Make  Current  March  of  Time 


Minnesota  Tenure 
Improved  by  Bill 

On  April  S  Governor  Ben¬ 
son  of  Minnesota  signed  a  con¬ 
tinuing  contract  bill  for  teach¬ 
ers.  This  bill,  supported  in  its 
progress  through  the  legislature 
by  the  Minnesota  Education 
Association,  puts  into  effect  a 
contractual  relation  between 
teachers  and  school  boards 
which  provides  that  a  teach¬ 
er’s  contract  remain  in  full  force 
from  year  to  year  unless  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
school  board  or  by  written  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  teacher  before 
April  1.  Under  this  law 
“teacher”  is  interpreted  as 
superintendent,  principal,  su¬ 
pervisor,  classroom  teacher,  or 
any  other  professional  employee 
required  to  hold  a  certificate 
from  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


♦  Part  of  the  current  March  of 
Time  film  is  devoted  to  the 
Crime  Detection  Laboratory  of 
New  Jersey,  an  Elizabeth  group. 
Composed  of  scientifically  train¬ 
ed  men,  it  aids  the  authorities 
in  analyzing  evidence  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases  and  contributes  ser¬ 
vices  which  only  the  largest 
cities  have  developed  so  far. 

Nearly  300  crimes  having 
been  solved  with  their  help, 
their  reputation  has  spread  over 
the  country.  Police  departments 
in  states  as  far  away  as  Arkan¬ 
sas  have  asked  for  their  help. 
No.  1  G-Man  Hoover  has  writ¬ 
ten  congratulations  to  the  group, 
saying,  “I  feel  that  you  gentle¬ 
men  are  blazing  a  trail  to  be 
emulated  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  .  .  .” 

A  teachers’  manual  is  issued 
for  each  issue  of  the  March  of 
Time  film,  which  includes  ref¬ 
erence  materials  and  sources, 
and  an  outline  of  the  topics  por¬ 
trayed. 


Summer  Band  School 
T o  Open  6th  Season 
In  Roselle,  June  30 

The  Union  County  Band  and 
Orchestra  Summer  School  opens 
its  fifth  annual  session  on  June 
30  with  a  record  of  growth  from 
150  students  the  first  summer 
(1933)  to  600  students  last 
year.  The  school  is  held  each 
summer  at  Roselle,  but  drew 
students  from  30  surrounding 
towns  last  year. 

Six  levels  of  band,  orchestra 
and  class  instruction  are  set  up 
to  handle  students  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  competence.  “The 
school  aims,”  says  its  pros¬ 
pectus,  “to  furnish  a  happy, 
congenial  area  for  growth  and 
good  living  during  six  weeks  of 
the  summer  recess.” 

A  $10  charge  is  made  to  each 
student.  This  covers  costs  only. 
Several  other  counties  are  pro¬ 
jecting  similar  experiments. 


Perth  Amboy  Lists 
All-School  Show 

The  public  schools  of  Perth 
Amboy  are  planning  an  exten¬ 
sive  exhibit  of  their  work  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school 
for  May  11,  12,  13,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Dr.  William  C.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  George  Seaman,  of  the 
manual  training  department  of 
the  high  school,  is  general  chair¬ 
man. 

During  exhibit  hours  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  teachers 
will  be  present  to  welcome  vis¬ 
itors  and  to  furnish  any  needed 
information. 

Tuberculin  Tests 
Seen  for  All  After 
Hague  Conference 

Another  attack  on  the  “white 
plague”  is  under  way  in  New 
Jersey  schools,  sponsored  by  tu¬ 
berculosis  associations  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  nation. 

In  Hudson  County  much  im¬ 
petus  was  given  the  plea  for 
early  diagnosis  by  the  discovery 
that  79  of  one  school  group  of 
114  in  Jersey  City  were  infected. 
Mayor  Hague  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  school  leaders  and  urged 
a  tuberculin  test  for  every  school 
child.  Dr.  B.  S.  Poliak,  med¬ 
ical  director  of  the  Hudson 
County  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
and  Sanatorium,  predicted  an 
early  start  to  actual  testing. 

Over  10,000  children  in  the 
state  are  examined  annually. 
Doctors  everywhere  testify  that 
early  recovery  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  almost  without  exception, 
if  the  case  is  caught  in  its  be¬ 
ginning  stages. 
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Secondary  Teachers  Publish 

Book  on  Reading  DifFiculties 


A  study  of  reading  difficulties^ 
and  remedies  has  been  published 
by  the  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  T.  E.  Robinson, 
Trenton,  headed  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  booklet. 

In  the  introduction  Chairman 
Robinson  says,  "The  viewpoint 
of  the  committee  has  been  that 
it  is  the  faulty  reading  of  text¬ 
books  and  reference  materials 
in  subjects  other  than  English 
that  causes  much  of  the  failure 
among  our  secondary  school 
pupils.  Hence  our  emphasis  has 
been  away  from  literature,  in 
which  field  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  work-books  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

“Some  will  insist  that  the 
practices  described  .  .  .  are  in 
reality  but  the  methods  by  which 
pupils  may  be  taught  how  to 
study.  There  is  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  view.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  committee,  however,  that 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study  is 
one  of  the  important  purposes  of 
teaching  reading  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level. 

“Inherent  in  each  subject  are 
specific  study,  i.  e.,  reading  tech¬ 
niques.  These  must  be  mastered 
before  a  pupil  can  succeed  in 
any  subject  matter  involving 
reading.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
inclusive  assembling  of  such 
techniques  is  impossible  in  a 
general  or  prefatory  booklet 
such  as  this.” 


Still-Films  Feature 
Ocean  County  Talks 

Talks  illustrated  by  still-film 
pictures  of  classroom  activities 
featured  a  meeting  of  the  Ocean 
County  Teachers’  Association  at 
Barnegat  High  School  on  April 
19.  The  teachers  in  whose 
rooms  the  pictures  were  taken 
discussed  the  “Human  Story  Be¬ 
hind  the  Picture.”  Participating 
in  the  program  were  Maybelle 
Makin  of  Point  Pleasant  Beach, 
Constance  Brook  of  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Margaret  Moore,  Grace 
E.  Foster  of  Bayville,  Frances 
Fellers  of  Manahawkin,  and  Sue 
Salmons  of  Beach  Haven.  Other 
speakers  included  William 
Smith,  Long  Branch,  Charles  W. 
Hamilton  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Ernest  W.  Harding 
of  the  State  Department,  and 
Judge  H.  B.  Wells.  Ruth  B. 
Kelly  of  West  Creek  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Association. 

Boating  Brochuro  Availablo 
The  story  of  the  research  and 
modern  science  that  goes  into  a 
school  chair  and  desk  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  brochure.  Seating 
America,  put  out  recently  by 
the  American  Seating  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  It 
is  liberally  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  a  minimum  of  advertising. 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Summer  Session 

July  1 — August  5,  1937 

Graduate,  Undergraduate,  and  Certificate  Courses 
For  Secondary  School  Teachers,  Principals 
and  Supervisors 


FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Applied  Arts 

Fins  Arts 

Visual  Aids 

Qsnsral  Language 

Utin 

Greek 

English 

Play  Production 

Mathematics 

Muslo 

Business  Education 


History 

Sociology 

Economics 

Government 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physios 

Geography 

Field  Courses 

Astronomy 

Archaeology 


Physical  Education 
Coaching 

Phllosopny  of  Education 
Taohniques  of  Education 
Administration 
Supervision 

Educational  Statistics 
Rssearoh  Techniques 
Psychology 
Mental  Hygiene 
Personnel  and  Guidance 


Slxty-flve  percent  of  the  Courses  offered  may  be 
taken  for  Graduate  Credit 

Lectures  —  Recreational  Activities  —  Field  Trips 
Attractive  surroundings  —  Congenial  associates 
Intensive  work  —  Tuition  six  dollars  a  point 
non-resident  tuition  eight  dollars 
Room  and  board  in  Campus  Residence  Halls 
ten  dollars  a  week 

Unit  Studies  in  Secondary  Education 

The  Demonstration  of  Teaching  Units  in  the  Fields 
of  Ebiglish,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies 
by 

the  Heads  of  these  three  Departments 

For  bullotino  and  tpoclal  Information 
ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  OF  SUMMER  SESSION, 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  UPPER  MONTCLAIR. 
NEW  JERSEY 


"(tihers  is  0  Hmer 

In  the  Name  AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL¬ 
IS  a  line  of  School  Furniture  which  is  both 
AMERICAN  and  UNIVERSAL 

Universal  because 

I  it  includes  all  types  and  sizes  of  school  seating 
equipment . . .  desks,  tables,  and  chairs  for  every 
teachingmethod  and  administrative  need ;  for  every 
age  and  grade . . .  from  kindergarten  to  college . . . 

because 

every  unit  embodies  all  applicable  principles  of 
sanitary  and  hygienic  design  .  .  .  every  scientifi¬ 
cally  developed  feature  conducive  to  correct  pos¬ 
ture  and  sight  conservation  .  .  . 

because 

a  single  theme  of  graceful  and  refined  design  runs 
throughout  the  entire  line.  Every  piece  harmonizes 
with  every  other  and  with  all  styles  of  school 
interiors  . . . 

because 

the  highest  standards  of  materials,  construction, 
finish  and  adaptability  built  into  any  school  equip¬ 
ment  are  built  into  every  tmit  .  .  . 

because 

every  inece  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  imiversally 
satisfactory  service. 

American  because 

If  it  isn’t  the  American,  it  isn’t  the  Universal. 

The  UNIVERSALIZED  SCHOOL  sets  new  standards 
of  beauty,  refinement  and  efficiency 
AMEIUCAM  UNIVERSAL— A  NAME— A  FACT— AM  IDEAL 


Amprican  Univqnal  Bpt- 
Ipr-Sight  Dq»k 


Amqriean  UnivqrMi  D««k 


Amqrkan  Univpival  All- 
purpopq  TaMq  No.  69 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

Public  Stating  for  ovory  School,  Thaotro,  Church,  Audi- 
torium,  St{idium,  and  But  roquiromonl.  GRAND  RAPIDS, 

MICH.  Branch  Olficot  and  Distributors  in  all  Tradu  Artas. 

STOCK  CARRIED  AT 
N.  Snellenburg  &  Oimpany 
MarkeL  11th  &  12th  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Office  New  York  City  Office 

918  Fulton  Building  1776  Broadway 
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3,000  Exhibits  at  Science  Fair; 
Winners  in  All  Croups  Listed 


The  annual  New  Jersey  Sci¬ 
ence  Fair,  held  in  the  Newark 
Museum  for  the  first  time,  drew 
more  than  3,000  school  exhibits. 

Among  winning  displays  was 
one  entitled  “Transportation  Be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,”  a  model  cranberry  bog, 
one  on  river  pollution  and  oth¬ 
ers  related  to  New  Jersey  agri¬ 
cultural  and  fabricating  indus¬ 
tries,  the  State’s  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  public  parks. 

The  winners  will  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  of  award  signed  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner,  William  Duryee, 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Winser,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  museum.  The 
State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  Public  Instruction 
cooperated  in  conducting  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  in  previous  years 
has  been  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week  program  at  Trenton. 

SCHOOL  AWARDS 

The  first-place  school  awards, 
some  of  which  were  given  in 
duplicate,  were  as  follows: 

Conservation 

Elementary — ^Lafayette  School 
6,  Passaic,  “Public  Parks.” 

Junior  High — Franklin  School, 
Metuchen,  “A  River  Unpol¬ 
luted.” 

Health 

Elementary — North  Caldwell, 
“Don’t  Catch  Cold!” 

Junior  High  —  Moorestown, 
“Electric  Hazards.” 

Physical  Geography 

Elementary — Princeton,  Com¬ 
mon  Rock  Minerals.” 

Junior  High — Hamburg,  “Pet¬ 
roleum,”  and  Palmyra,  “Ma¬ 
terials  Used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Automobiles.” 

High  School  —  Irvington, 
“Model  of  a  Volcano,”  and 
Lambertville,  “Coal  Mine.” 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Elementary — Wilson  School, 
North  Arlington,  “Development 
of  Light.” 

Junior  High — Fort  Lee,  “How 
Science  Has  Increased  Our 
Speed  in  Transportation,”  and 
Palmyra,  “Weather  Bureau.” 

High  School  —  Lambertville, 
“Man’s  Scientific  Progress.” 

Agriculture 

Elementary — Roseland  School, 
“The  Story  of  Wheat.” 

Junior  High — Fort  Lee,  “How 
Our  Corn  Crop  Is  Used,”  and 
Palisades  Park,  “How  Modern 
Science  Has  Benefitted  the 
Farmer  Socially.” 

High  School — Central  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  “Plant  Propagation,”  and 
Cleveland  of  Cranford,  “Dirt¬ 
less  Farming”  (Hydroponica). 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

Elementary — Roosevelt  School, 
Passaic,  “Self  Preservation.” 

Junior  High  —  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  Westfield,  “Experi¬ 
ments  to  Prove  That  Food  Is 
Stored  Up  in  Plants  for  Future 
Use." 


High  School — Bernards  of 
Bernardsville,  “New  Jersey 
.\nimals  and  Their  Homes — 
Modeled  from  Life.” 

Biology 

Junior  High — Plainfield,  “Pre¬ 
historic  Life  of  America.” 

High  School — Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  of  Lodi,  “Feeding  Winter 
Birds,”  and  “State  Flowers.” 

INDIVIDUAL  AWARDS 

Classifications  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  individuals  were  di¬ 
vided  into  four  age  groups, 
A,  B,  C  and  D.  The  first  place 
winners  were: 

Physical  Geography 

Group  A — Richard  Mathews, 
Lambertville,  “Surface  Divisions 
of  New  Jersey.” 

Group  C — Frank  T.  Fallon, 
Montclair,  “Minerals  of  the 
United  States.” 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Group  A — Erwin  L.  Schroers, 
Warren  Point,  Bergen  County, 
“Science  at  Sea.” 

Group  B — Scott  Dovell,  Irv¬ 
ington,  “Bridges — ^Today  and 
Yesterday.” 

Group  C — Louis  T.  Crone- 
berger,  Pennsauken,  “Evolution 
of  Lighting.” 

Group  D  —  Robert  Traut, 
Ridgefield  Park,  “Extraction  of 
Sulphur.” 

Agriculture 

Group  A — Edward  Simsarian, 
Fort  Lee,  “Dairying — Yesterday 
and  Today.” 

Group  B  —  Edward  Lude- 
mann.  Fort  Lee,  “Transporta¬ 
tion  Between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.” 

Group  C  —  Elaine  Clayton, 
Barnegat,  “Model  Showing 
Construction  and  Operation  of 
a  Cranberry  Bog.” 

Group  D — Isabelle  Link,  Pal¬ 
myra,  “The  Old  Plantation — 
Cotton  Crop.” 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

Group  B — Carl  Kathe,  North 
Bergen,  “Forests.” 

Group  C  —  Robert  Baugert, 
Belleville,  “Bird  Habitats.” 

Group  D  —  Mildred  Hassa, 
Ridgefield  Park,  “Xerophytic 
Habitat.” 

Montclair  Plans  Its 
8th  Summer  School 

Montclair  Teachers  College 
opens  its  eighth  summer  session 
July  1.  Graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  work  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  varied  fields,  while  the 
college  high  school  will  be  used 
for  demonstrations. 

Campus  living  quarters  and 
the  recreational  plant  of  the 
school  will  be  fully  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  students.  Courses  this 
year  are  $6.00  per  point.  For 
bulletins  on  the  session  address 
the  Secretary,  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont- 
I  clair. 


Make  Report  on 
Reading  Clinic 

In  the  April,  1936,  Readers’ 
Digest  appeared  an  article  con¬ 
taining  news  of  an  experiment 
in  improving  the  reading  of  re¬ 
tarded  pupils,  carried  out  with 
a  federal  subsidy  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  New 
York  City.  An  avalanche  of  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  the  school 
followed,  and  these  are  still 
being  received.  A  previous 
broadcast  about  the  experiment 
over  a  NBC  network  brought 
in  3,000  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Now  the  supervisors  of  the 
project.  Dr.  Stella  S.  Center  and 
Miss  Gladys  L.  Persons,  have 
written  a  full  account  of  the 
methods  used  and  the  results 
obtained,  and  the  book  has  been 
published  for  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  English  by 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company 
with  the  title,  “Teaching  High 
School  Students  to  Read.”  It  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  educa¬ 
tional  books  that  has  appeared 
recently,  and  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  everywhere  are 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  pupils  who  enter 
high  school  not  really  knowing 
how  to  read. 

Mrs.  Bowen  Hits 
Trenton  Delay 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Bowen,  state 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  writes  in  the  April  Parent- 
Teacher  a  forthright  appeal  to 
state  legislators  to  live  up  to 
their  oath  to  support  the  state 
constitution  as  it  relates  to  edu¬ 
cation.  Criticizing  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  enact  reve¬ 
nue  measures  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  School  Equalization  Act, 
Mrs.  Bowen  notes  that  New 
Jersey  ranks  sixth  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  state  aid  to  schools. 

Educational  opportunity  lost 
now  cannot  be  regained  as  chil¬ 
dren  have  but  one  childhood, 
says  Mrs.  Bowen,  urging  haste 
on  the  part  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment.  She  also  warns  against 
the  proposed  diversions  from 
the  mainstem  taxes. 

C.  B.  DykeTo  Retire 
After  21  Years  As 
Millburn  Leader 

Charles  Bartlett  Dyke,  former 
secretary  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  superintendent 
at  Millburn,  has  announced  that 
he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
present  school  year.  This  will 
bring  to  a  conclusion  21  years 
of  service. 


The  Newark  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  held  its 
second  annual  dinner  on  April 
6.  Mrs.  Grace  Rake,  head  of 
the  group,  presided. 
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Schools  Considered 
In  April  Magazine, 
American  Architect 

Uf  importance  to  every  school 
administrator,  and  of  interest 
to  every  teacher,  is  the  April  is¬ 
sue  of  the  American  Architect 
and  Architecture.  Built  around 
the  theme.  The  School  of  To¬ 
morrow,  it  contains  pictures  and 
designs  of  the  foremost  schools 
of  today,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Several  New  Jersey  schools  are 
included  (In  Westfield,  Tea- 
neck,  Orange  and  Newark). 

Recommendations  are  made  as 
to  what  should  be  included  in 
new  buildings  for  administrative 
and  supervisory  departments,  as 
well  as  classroom,  playroom, 
laboratories  and  play  space 
needs.  In  a  lead  article  on  the 
trends  in  school  construction. 
Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  makes  the 
point  that  “curriculum  labora¬ 
tories”  will  develop  from  the 
integration  of  guidance,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  curriculum. 

Complete  references  on  school 
construction  problems  and  speci¬ 
fications  are  also  listed. 

Summit  Brochure 
Sells  Schools  on 
Long  Range  Plan 

An  interesting  brochure  on 
populations  and  school  trends 
in  Summit  gives  evidence  of  one 
phase  of  the  public  relations 
program  carried  on  there  under 
the  direction  of  Superintendent 
John  B.  Dougall. 

Projecting  history  forward  to 
1950,  the  pamphlet  itemizes  ex¬ 
pected  school  needs  in  each  of 
the  several  sections  of  Summit. 
A  first  unit  in  that  plan  will  be 
undertaken  early  in  May  as  a 
result  of  approval  of  a  bond 
issue.  The  study  and  brochure 
were  material  factors  in  secur¬ 
ing  community  understanding 
and  approval. 

Ratables,  building  and  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  present  utili¬ 
zation  were  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  About  2500  families  re¬ 
ceived  the  brochure. 


2500  at  Rolfe  Tea 

Over  2500  Newark  teachers 
paid  tribute  to  their  new  super¬ 
intendent,  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  at 
a  tea  held  in  the  Board  build¬ 
ing,  April  22.  Entirely  a  school 
affair,  those  who  attended  voted 
it  entirely  a  success. 


Priaa  Plays  Sought 
Allied  Youth,  Inc.,  and  a 
commercial  sponsor  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  prize  for  school  plays  on 
the  drinking  question  as  it  af¬ 
fects  youth.  Three  prizes,  $100, 
$50  and  $25,  are  offered  for  the 
best  one-hour  plays  submitted 
by  July  1. 

For  information  address  Al¬ 
lied  Youth,  Inc.,  at  the  National 
Education  Association  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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We  Hear  That 


M.  Ernest  Townsend,  presi¬ 
dent,  Newark  State  Teachers’ 
College,  writes  in  the  April  Edu¬ 
cational  Record  on  the  Judge’s 
decision  in  the  West  Orange 
home-schooling  case.  (Town  of 
West  Orange  vs.  B.  and  G. 
Bongart.  See  page  144,  Feb¬ 
ruary  Review. 

Results  of  a  study  on  the 
photoplay  likes  and  dislikes  of 
East  Orange  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  where  much  photoplay  ap¬ 
preciation  work  has  been  done, 
are  discussed  in  the  March  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  by  William 
F.  Bauer. 

Camden  County  held  its  third 
annual  music  festival  on  April 
16,  17. 

Joseph  Olgin,  physical  train¬ 
ing  instructor  in  Jersey  City  P. 
S.  34,  read  original  poems  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Teachers  Club,  April  14. 


County  Superintendent  Mor¬ 
rison  makes  a  forthright  state¬ 
ment  on  the  legal  rights  of 
teachers  with  respect  to  their 
salaries,  in  his  last  monthly 
News  Letter  to  the  Mercer 
County  school  personnel. 


Teacher  Liability  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  Clearing  House  for 
March  by  Daniel  R.  Hogdon, 
New  York  University.  Several 
New  Jersey  cases  are  cited. 


The  latest  photoplay  appre¬ 
ciation  booklet  to  reach  the 
Review  office  is  for  Captains 
Courageous.  It  and  others  cov¬ 
ering  many  current  films  are 
available  from  Educational  and 
Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  138 
Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Meticulous  Bostonians  are 
urged  by  the  Boston  Post  to  say 
“proud  as  a  peacock’’  only  when 
referring  to  the  male  of  the 
species.  “Peahen”  is  correct  for 
the  female  and  for  both  “pea¬ 
fowl.”  (Taken  from  Word 
Study,  published  free  for  teach¬ 
ers  by  the  G.  tc  C.  Merriam 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.) 


George  W.  Wright,  super¬ 
vising  principal.  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  writes  in  the  Educational 
Screen  for  February  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  classroom  use  of 
radio. 


W.  C.  McGinnis,  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  WPA  education 
program  and  Perth  Amboy 
Superintendent-on-leave,  o  u  t- 
lines  his  work  in  the  state  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  April  School  Execu¬ 
tive. 


The  English  Journal  prints  a 
double  quatrain  by  Louis  Gins¬ 
berg  of  Central  High,  Paterson, 
which  deals  with  spring  and  a 
young  man’s  fancy.  It  also  con¬ 
cerns  Helen,  who  disturbs  a  his¬ 
tory  class  because  “All  Troy 
is  suspended  on  her  curls.” 

An  occupational  adjustment 
tour  by  11  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  superintendents  will  make  a 
study  of  occupational  training  in 
nine  cities  from  Minneapolis  to 
New  York,  in  May.  Paul  Loser 
of  Trenton  is  among  the  group 
and  Newark  one  of  the  cities  to 
be  studied. 

Following  its  premier  at  the 
Eastern  Arts  Convention  a  year 
ago,  the  film.  We  Are  All  Art¬ 
ists,  produced  by  the  Harmon 
Foundation,  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  has  made  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  New  Jersey  appear¬ 
ances.  It  stresses  the  beauty  of 
ordinary  objects  like  book -ends 
and  so  on,  and  may  be  rented  for 
school  showings. 

The  eighth  annual  music  fes¬ 
tival  sponsored  by  the  music 
supervisors  of  Atlantic  County, 
is  announced  for  Pleasantville 
High  School  the  evening  of  May 
14. 

Physical  education  circles  are 
much  interested  in  the  football 
injury  fund  set  up  at  Roselle 
Park  High  School.  Each  candi¬ 
date  puts  in  $2.50,  which  is 
matched  by  the  athletic  asso¬ 
ciation.  If  the  total  is  less  than 
the  bills,  then  the  fund  is  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  injured  and  the 
balance  assumed  by  the  injured 
athlete  (or  his  parents).  This 
has  not  been  necessary  so  far. 

World  Goodwill  Day  will  be 
marked  on  May  18  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  broadcast  under  the 
direction  of  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Education  Associations 
and  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
President' Roosevelt  may  make 
the  closing  address. 
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College,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  at  Roselle,  spoke 
to  the  Monmouth  County  Super¬ 
visors  Round  Table  in  Long 
Branch  April  21,  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  gifted  child. 

The  annual  conference  of 
county  superintendents,  city  su¬ 
perintendents  and  supervising 
principals  was  listed  for  Glass- 
boro  State  Teachers’  College, 
April  28. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ley  Rolfe  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Newark  Teacher-Clerks’  As¬ 
sociation  at  their  annual  dinner, 
planned  for  the  Newark  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  May  11. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 
Summer  Sessions — 1937 

IDEAL  FOR  SUMMER  STUDY  AND  RECREATION 

*/mur-Sntlmm  *Mmlm  S«w1m  *y— 

JwM  a  t*  Ju«  IS  Ju*  an  t*  Aaxa*t  a  Aaca«t  9  «•  Aa^ast  ST 

•  Professional  and  academic  credits  needed  for  certifi¬ 
cation  or  degrees  may  be  selected  from  a  program  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

•  Well-qualified  teaching  staff.  Excellent  living  accom¬ 
modations.  Plays,  Lectures,  Dances.  Sings,  Picnics,  Swim¬ 
ming,  Tennis,  Golf  and  other  recreational  features. 

Law  Bxpaaaaa  ^ 

•  Students  may  register  for  any  session,  combina¬ 
tion  of  sessions,  or  approved  parts  of  sessions. 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDESSSi  DIUCTOR  OF  SL'MMU  SKSSIONS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEOE 

STATI  COLLCCI,  rSNSOYLVANlA 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Officul  Publication  of  the 
New  Jcncy  State  Teachers'  Association 

SLOW,  BUT  SURE 

HE  Reorganization  Committee  has  had  two  meet¬ 
ings.  We  hope  that  no  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  has  read  the  reports  of  these  meetings  is 
disappointed  that  no  comprehensive  change  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Association  has  thus  far  been  even  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Committee  is  still  concerned  with  stating 
clearly  the  functions  of  the  Association  and  the  general 
principles  that  should  guide  any  attempt  at  reorgani¬ 
zation. 

This  is  eminently  sound,  both  in  terms  of  the  actual 
resolution  creating  the  committee  and  in  terms  of  New 
Jersey’s  real  needs. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Association’s  concern 
with  reorganization  arises  from  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  machinery  through  which  it  works.  A 
machine  may  fail,  however,  because  of  internal  defects 
or  because  it  is  not  doing  what  is  wanted  done.  The 
best  racing  automobile  in  the  world  is  useless  for  heavy 
hauling. 

If  the  committee  were  to  attempt,  out  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  to  formulate 
new  machinery  without  regard  to  its  future  use,  the 
chances  are  that  its  reorganization  plan  would  suffer 
the  fate  of  that  considered  last  year. 

By  attempting  to  consider  organization  problems  in 
terms  of  carefully  analyzed  needs  and  by  insisting  that 
every  step  of  its  deliberations  must  be  accompanied  by 
understanding  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Association,  the  Committee,  under  Dr. 
Fidler,  is  taking  the  surest  steps  toward  modifications 
that  will  be  workable  and  acceptable.  The  results 
may  not  come  so  swiftly,  but  they  will  be  far  more 
valuable. 


One,  Not  Three 

Each  year  more  and  more  New  Jersey  teacher  asso¬ 
ciations  face  the  fact  that  the  professional  obliga¬ 
tions  of  their  members  include  dues  in  local,  state,  and 
national  associations.  They  also  recognize  that  it  is 
a  nuisance  to  have  these  collected  separately  by  three 
separate  collectors.  It  triples  the  collection  problem 
and  bewilders  the  teacher  who  doesn’t  remember  which 
dues  she  paid  when. 

Many  associations  have  solved  this  problem  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  dues  budget,  providing  for  the  collection  of  local, 
state,  and  national  dues  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
person.  The  individual  teacher  is  helped,  since  she 
pays  once  and  for  all.  If  the  total  amount  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  teacher  seems  too  high  to  pay  all  at 
once,  some  system  of  installments  can  be  worked  out 
that  is  fair  to  all  groups. 

Most  important,  however,  this  system  of  dues  col¬ 
lection  unifies  in  the  teacher’s  mind  her  sense  of  pro¬ 


fessional  obligations,  reminds  her  that  her  local,  state, 
and  national  associations  are  all  serving  her  in  different 
fields,  but  with  similar  ideals,  and  should,  over  a  period 
of  time,  serve  to  build  up  the  feeling  that  the  problem 
of  teacher  organization  is  one  problem,  not  three. 


Homework  vs.  Cracie  Allen 

AVE  the  schools  met  the  challenge  of  radio?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  “No.” 

Radio  is  more  than  a  potential  classroom  aid. 
It  is  also  one  of  those  social  forces  with  which  edu¬ 
cators  like  to  believe  they  cope.  Is  it  a  criticism  to 
say  that  Gracie  Allen  gets  more  attention  than  home¬ 
work?  Does  the  teacher  need  more  showmanship  or 
Gracie  (and  her  colleagues  at  large)  more  education? 

New  schools  everywhere  are  being  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  radio  and  other  audio-visual  equipment.  Com¬ 
missioner  Studebaker  has  predicted  that  the  radio 
coach  will  be  a  general  feature  of  the  high  school  in 
the  near  future.  Yet  the  schools  and  even  more  defi¬ 
nitely  so,  the  teacher  training  institutions,  are  behind 
the  trend  in  acting  on  the  educational  implications  of 
radio. 

A  year  ago  the  Office  of  Education  reported  figures 
on  radios  in  schools  which  included  two-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  total  enrollment.  There  were  at  that  time 
11,501  receiving  sets  and  824  centralized  sound  sys¬ 
tems.  In  New  Jersey  the  figures  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  reporting  1,572  schools  had 
radios.  There  were  768  sets  and  24  sound  systems. 

Not  one  of  New  Jersey’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  included  among  the  59  schools  which  offer 
courses  in  radio,  if  the  information  given  the  Review 
by  the  Office  of  Education  Radio  Project,  New  York 
Office,  remains  correct  for  this  date. 

Radio  as  a  classroom  aid  and  radio  as  a  social 
factor,  which  only  public  opinion  can  alter,  represent 
an  almost  unexplored  field.  Can  it  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  student  who  comes  to  the  family  radio 
with  standards  of  evaluation  brings  with  him  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  microphone 
a  means  to  social  betterment?  We  think  not. 

Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  these  dual  aspects  of 
radio  receive  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  state 
teachers’  colleges?  We  think  so. 


Happy  Holiday! 

UNLIKE  the  grizzly  bear,  the  Review  does  its 
hibernating  from  June  to  September.  The 
Editorial  Board  and  the  editors,  therefore,  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  their  readers,  of  whom  many  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  helpful  comments,  and  their 
contributors,  especially  those  whose  articles  it  was  not 
possible  to  print  because  space  was  not  available. 

We  wish  every  member  of  the  Association  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  summer. 
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Association  Committees— 1936-37 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Dorothea  Wurthman,  C'hainnan 

McKinley  School,  Newark 
Harrt  L.  Stearns, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Woodbury 
H.  Preston  Shoemaker,  Principal, 

Salem  High  School,  Salem 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

l.EttN  N.  Neui.en,  President . Camden 

Frank  Ci.  Pickei.i.,  i’ast  President 

(Deceased) 

Mattie  S.  Doremus,  First  Vice  President 

Paterson 

Elea  j.  FIaeiilton,  Second  V’ice  President 
Atlantic  City 

Catharine  M.  Zis«;en,  Treasurer.  .Trenton 
Soi.oMON  C.  Strong,  Secretary  .West  Orange 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  Railroad  Secretary 

New  Brunswick 

WiNTON  J.  White . Englewood 

Wylie  C».  Pate . Millville 

Fred  Wardle . Union  City 

Mary  D.  Barnes . Elizabeth 

WiLi.iAM  R.  Ward . Frenton 

I.ELIA  O.  Brown . Newark 

W.  Burton  Patrick  (ex  orticio) ..  .Orange 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

•Atlantic . Henry  M.  Cressman 

(Chairman)  Egg  Harbor  City 

.Atlantic _ Floyd  .A.  PorrER,  .Atlantic  City 

Bergen . AA’.  D.  I'isdai.e,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Robert  Stoesser,  AA'ood ridge 

Burlington. ..  .Vann  H.  Seiith,  Burlington 
Burlington.  .CiEORGE  C.  Baker,  M<K)restown 
Camden.  .Thomas  AA’.  Frembath,  Camden 
Camden. .  Helen  .A.  .Ameisen,  Collings'wood 

Cape  May _ Thomas  J.  Durell, 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland ....  NF\rk  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

F'ssex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Essex. ..  .Cl. lE'TON  N.  Marshall,  Montclair 
Essex. .  .Eugene  P.  Mii.ler,  AA’est  Orange 
Essex. ..  Howard  J.  McNaughton,  Orange 

Essex . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 

Essex . Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 

Gloucester.  .J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  AA'oodbury 

Hudson . ED.MUND  L.  'Fink,  Kearny 

Hudson.  .AA' ALTER  F.  Hollenbach, 

Jersey  City 

Hudson.  .Emmett  j.  Campbell,  jersey  City 

Hudson . Daniel  P.  Sweeney,  Bayonne 

Hudson . j.  Garth  Coleman,  Holtoken 

Hunterdon..  ..Jennie  M.  Haver,  Clinton 

Mercer . Harry  S.  Hill,  Trenton 

Mercer _ Jaeies  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex. .  .Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 
Middlesex .  Helen  P.  Read,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Patrick  Boylan,  Iselin 

Monmouth. .  .'Fhoei AS  B.  Harper,  Freehold 

.Morris . Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris... A.  Seeley  Hutchison,  Mendham 
Ocean. ..  .Charles  A.  Morris,  'Fums  River 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic. Charles  E.  A.  AValton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . George  J.  Walker,  Clifton 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem . Albert  C.  Shuck,  Salem 

Somerset.  .Georgiene  Diseiant,  Middlebush 
Somerset _ Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 


Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  G.  Woodeteld,  Hillside 

Union . F'l.mer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Union - Bessie  M.  Gallagher,  Elizabeth 

Warren . Vera  M.  Felfer,  Belvidere 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

CoHijrrssiumil  District  Members 

First  District - Derwood  J.  Tew,  Camden 

Second  District.  ..X.  X'irginia  .Adams. 

A'ineland 

'Fhird  District.. F.  AA’ii.i.ard  Furth, 

Highland  Park 

Fourth  District.  .Stanley  G.  AA'ii.son, 

T  reiiton 

Fifth  District. ..  .M.  Burr  NF\nn,  Boonton 
Sixth  District. .  .Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Roselle 
Seventh  District ..  Fred  C.  Shotavei.l, 

Franklin 

F.ighth  District..  Justus  .A.  Oakley,  Paterson 
Ninth  District..  Harry  C.  Smith.  Rutherford 
Fenth  District.  .Raymond  B.  (Juri.ey, 

Newark 

Eleventh  District .  .  AA’.  Burton  Patrick, 

(Chairman),  Orange 
Fwelfth  District.  .CiERTRUDE  B.  IFari.and, 

Newark 

'Fhirteenth  District.  .George  J.  O'Brien, 

Jersey  City 

Fourteenth  District. .  Nellie  T.  Smith, 

(A’ice  Chairman),  Jersey  City 

CnuHty  Members 

.Atlantic.  .Ethel  C.  Hammei.l,  .Atlantic  City 


Burlington . Maja  C.  M.athis,  P'lorence 

Cape  May.. George  E.  Brown,  CX’ean  City 

(.Iloucester . Daniel  A\’.  Davis,  Pitman 

Hunterdon. .  H  arry  AA’.  .Minire,  Flemington 
Monmouth. .Amos  E.  Kraybii. I.,  .Asbury  Park 

Ocean . Ed«;ar  M.  Finck,  'Foms  River 

Salem . Albert  C.  Shuck,  Salem 


Somerset. .  BEEKYtAN  R.  Ferhune, 

North  I’lainlield 
AA’arren. . Gr.yce  L.  McCi.ary,  Phillipsinirg 

COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


John  B.  Dougall,  Chairman . Sunniiit 

.Adelaide  E.  Davis . Newark 

.Anne  E.  Yarrington . Moorestown 

Helen  MircHEi.i . Phillipsburg 

Katherine  Daniels . Montclair 

Robert  C.  B.  Parker . Mount  Holly 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Juliet  M.  Roche,  Chairman _ Jersey  City 

Percy  S.  Eichei.berger . Collingswood 

Harvey  K.  Garrison . Rosenhayn 

Mabel  C.  Castle . .Atlantic  City 

Paul  R.  Brown . Linden 

Mary  M.  Hopkins . Elizabeth 

M.arion  j.  Galbreath . Red  Bank 

John  P.  Milligan . Bloomfield 

Dorothy  D.  Kitchin . Newark 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

WiNTON  J.  White,  Chairman. .  .Englewood 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock . New  Brunswick 

Mary  D.  Barnes . Elizabeth 

REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 
General  Committee 

AVilliam  L.  Fidi.er,  Chairman . Audulxm 

Edna  E.  AA’otiD . New  Brunswick 

Lester  .A.  Rodes . South  River 

Harry  A.  AA’ann . Madison 

Fr.Ank  j.  McM.ackin . Jersey  City 

S.ARAH  O.  AA’HITLtKK . New  Brunswick 

Mattie  S.  Doremus . Paterson 

Sub -Committees — 

Policies  and  Long-Term  Planning 

Edna  E.  AA’ood,  Chairman.  .  New  Brunswick 

Onsvii.i.e  J.  Moulton . LK’ean  Grove 

Stanley  H.  Roi.ke . Newark 

.Ad.ai.ine  P.  H.ag.vai.an . Somerville 

Kenneth  M.  Frisbee . Pleasantville 

Offices,  Staff  and  Equipment 

Lts~rER  .A.  Roots,  Chairman. ..  .South  River 

Lauren  S.  .Archibald . New  Brunswick 

.Anna  C.  Scott . I.eonia 

M.  Burr  Mann . Boonton 

John  AA’.  Brown . AVildwmHl 

Relations— Internal  and  External 

Harry  A  AA'ann,  Chairman . .Madison 

Jennie  Bates . Camden 

Kenneth  F.  AA’ihidbury . AA’cehawken 

Clikfokd  K.  Dennis . Hamburg 

Bertha  .A.  Lawrence . 'Frenton 

Organization  of  the  Association 
Frank  J.  McMackin,  Chairman.  Jersey  City 


Ernest  .M.  Peffer . Plainfield 

Mrs.  Florence  IhticE . Newark 

Edward  AV.  Garrison . Paterson 

Russell  S.  Re.ad . Trenton 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

John  R.  Patterson,  Chairman . Roselle 

Mildred  V.  Hardester . AA'est  Orange 

Effa  E.  Preston . New  Brunswick 

Ralph  .A.  Liwmis . Jersey  City 

Dorothea  V.  Surtees . Atlantic  City 


THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


For  this  associated  life,  with  its  achievements  and 
failures,  does  not  go  on  in  the  sky  nor  yet  in  a  vacuum. 
It  takes  place  on  the  earth.  The  geographical  setting 
enters  into  the  very  make-up  of  the  social  happenings 
that  form  history. 

John  Dewey:  Democracy  and  Education 


A  recent  addition  to  the  New  Geography  Series  is  This  Busi¬ 
ness  World  by  Professor  Eugene  Van  Cleef,  an  economic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  geography. 

This  Business  World  is  simple  enough  to  follow  the  regular 
geography  series  when  the  course  calls  for  a  study  of  the  world 
at  work.  At  the  same  time  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  leading 
state  courses  in  economic  geography. 

As  in  the  New  Geographies  by  Stull  and  Hatch,  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  nations  throughout  the  world  is  emphasized.  People 
everywhere  are  coming  to  recognize  that  the  farther  civilization 
advances,  the  more  interdependent  nations  become.  Everyone  should 
then  understand  his  own  relation  to  the  distribution  and  quantity 
of  the  earth’s  resources. 

The  format  of  This  Business  World  allows  the  use  of  superior  maps.  Maps  are  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  elements  in  the  presentation  of  geographic  facts. 

The  large  page  also  gives  room  for  a  superior  set  of  illustrations  which  parallel  the  text  and  afford 
excellent  material  for  study. 

Social  intelligence  is  the  first  requisite  to  social  security.  Geographic  knowledge  is  basic  to  social  in¬ 
telligence.  This  Business  World  will  furnish  geographic  knowledge  which  will  contribute  markedly  to 
the  development  of  accurately  informed,  clear-minded  American  youth. 


Allyn  and  Bacon 
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